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FAMOUS MADONNAS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By Eva V. CARLIN. 


HAT was a beautiful 
thought of Henaeus, the 
first of the Christian 
Fathers to bring out the 
unfolding of all the 
stages of human life in 
the Christ, when he 
said: “The Son of God 
became a child among 
the children in order 
that childhood might be 
made a holy thing.” And no less beautiful 
s the thought of that wonder of virginal 
maternity, the Madonna, bearing upon her 
»yreast the “Desire of Nations,” or bending 
in adoration above that “holy thing.” 

And yet, it was not until after the Council 
of Ephesus held in 431, two hundred years 
after the time of Irenaeus, that the Virgin 
was represented as a mother; and nearly a 
thousand years more were added to the 
past before the exquisite element of sym- 
pathy and consolation, the bounty and the 
graciousness of motherhood as revealed by 
the portrayal of the Virgin as the human 
Christ-mother, found adequate expression in 
the art of painting. 

It is proposed to present in the following 
pages some pictures dealing with the theme 
of the Madonna and child, comprising rep- 
resentations of various lands and times. 
In order to soften the possible severity of 
criticism, that the attempt is presumptuous 
in view of the profusion of pictures which 
the inspiration of the theme has produced, 
let it be understood that this treatment is 
limited in scope; the aim is to give an ac- 
count of a few pictures, originals or not- 
able copies, owned cniefly in California. 

There will be no attempt to compare or 
classify, by order of superiority or inferi- 
oriey, the artists named, nor is it the intent 
to deal with the historical causes of the 


evolution of Christian art; yet, for the pur- 
pose of definiteness, it may be well at the 
outset to recall to mind the tendency which, 
in early mediaval times, intruded earthly 
Madonnas and saints between the worshiper 
and the spiritual Deity, satisfying its devo- 
tional feelings only by visible images even 
of these, culminated in the dominance of 
the theme of the Nativity and its kindred 
manifestations as a subject of art in the 
fifteenth century; each school of artists— 
Florentine, Umbrian, Flemish and Ger- 
man—<developing each a_ different ideal; 
yes, each artist elaborating in the Madonna 
a type of ideal peculiar to the artist who 
painted it, but all alike proclaiming that 
the church at large had opened her heart to 
the humanity of religion and had begun to 


“ Madonna and Child,” by Fra Angelico, 1387-1455 
Copy owned by Mrs. E. B 
Photograph by George Darnin. 


Herrick, Oakland. 
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draw near to the humanity of Jesus. Ah, 
that was a great day when, after eight cen- 
turies of Madonnas painted by prescribed 
rule a shepherd lad of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Giotto by name, tore up the prescrip- 
tion, and painted—‘“the Madonna, and St. 
Joseph and the Christ—yes, by all means, 
if you choose to call them so, but essen- 
tially—Mamma, Papa and the Baby,” says 
Ruskin. And yet quite divine in the pain- 


Overland Monthly. 


ning with Italy first of all, Italy, the land 
where painters, following in the steps of the 
earlier Italian poets, abandoned the tradi- 
tions of Byzantine art, as we have already 
noted, and sought to express nobly the 
knowledge, the hopes and the fears of me- 
diaeval Europe. In the fourteenth century, 
these elements of art were directed by the 
increasing influence of the worship of the 
Virgin, and sympathy with her external 


** Holy Family,” by Murillo, in the Walpole Gallery of the Hermitage, in St. Petersburg. 
Phoebe A, Lange. 


Hearst. Photograph by Mr. O. V. 


ter’s thought were these sweet incidents 
of human nature. 

It will be well to remember also that at 
the close of the sixteenth century, there was 
a lapse into neglect of the spirit of devo- 
tion in sacred art, except in Spain, where 
Murillo once more touched the theme, not 
only with a hand guided by the faith and 
love of the earliest artists, but with a hand 
of incomparably greater skill. So, along 
the thread of historic sequence shall be 
strung the beads of our rosary of artists, 
whose creations are here presented, begin- 


Copy owned by,Mrs. 


manifestations found such expression as the 
general use for the first time of the title 
La Madonna, the multiplication of churches 
and pictures in her honor, and the introduc- 
tion by the Dominicans of the rosary. 

The first bead upon our rosary bears the 
name of Fra Av.gelico (1387-1455) who, in the 
seclusion of the cloister, among the Do- 
minican rethren of Saint Mark, remained 
true to the traditions and mode of expres- 
sion of the middle ages, yet the beauty and 
feeling of his nature found a fresh interpre- 
tation. Critics vie with each other in poetic 
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imagery when speaking of him; Lubke calls 
him “the late blooming flower of an almost 
bygone time, amid the pulsations of a new 
life,” and Symonds writes thus: “That 
heaven-reflecting lakelet, self-encompassed, 
and secluded, called Angelico.” 

The picture here given is of a reproduc- 
tion by Raffaello Duonajupi, an Italian art- 


money for himself, but handed over his earn- 
ings to the religious community of Saint 
Mark’s. With all his technical incomplete- 
ness, he has never been exceuied in depicting 
in the faces of saints and Madonnas the deep 
emotions which stir deeply religious na- 
tures. This face before us is the imper- 
sonation of a delicate intensity of earnest- 


Botticelli’s ** Annunciation,”’ in the Uffizi Gallery, by Fachinetti, Padre, Florence. Copy owned by Mrs. A. A. 


Pennoyer of Berkeley. 


ist of the present century. He was the orig- 
inator of the manner of drawing in crayon 
pursued by him and was the only one who 
ever succeeded in copying with rare fidel- 
ity the work of Fra Angelico. 

We are told that this mystic monk of 
Fiesole often painted, while on his knees 
in tears, with an exquisite execution, which 
in him was an act of faithful piety even 
when bestowed upon his miniatures and his 
manuscript work, for which he refused all 


ness, beauty and dignity, marked by repose 
and serenity, not wholly free from tender 
wonder at the holy child, a bit of heaven 
on her stainless breast. The entire treat- 
ment reveals the purity and reverence of 
spirit of “Il Beato,” the Blessed One, as his 
fellow-monks surnamed him. Although the 
reproduction preserves the delicate model- 
ing and the impressive harmony, it can give 
no idea of the imperishable freshness and 
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beauty of tints yet to be seen in the orig- 
inal. 

This exquisite copy is owned by Mrs. E. 
B. Herrick of Oakland, under whose loving 
direction, it will be remembered, a beautiful 
exhibit was given, last year, of Madonna 
pictures, comprising a number of valuable 
canvases, etchings and photographs. 


netti Padre, an artist of Florence. 

With Botticelli we come into the second 
generation of Florentine painters, those 
who brought a new liberty of treatment into 
the field of Christian art, together with a 
new conception of humanity. They did not 
hesitate to introduce details of classical 
architecture, and portraits of living citizens 


*“Madonna and Child.” Andrea Del Sarto, Florentine 


Varney, Sacramen’'o. 


The second picture is from a copy of “‘The 
Annunciation” by Botticelli (1447-1510). The 
original hangs in the Uffizi Gallery between 
the “Madonna of the Magnificat” and the 
“Madonna of the Pomegranate,” in the 
place of honor, the center of the main wall 
of the room called the ‘Hall of the Ancient 
Masters.” The copy was painted for Mrs. 
A. A. Pennoyer of Berkeley, by Luigi Fachi- 


School, Crocker Art Gallery. Photograph by A. K. 


of Florence; they filled the background with 
glimpses of fair Italian landscapes, trees, 
ferry-boats, blue sky, rivers and mountains, 
which draw the eye far into the distance and 
seem to bring, as in this picture of Botti- 
celli’s, the tender, mystical event of the 
Annunciation into the midst of everyday 
life. 

It was realism, often exquisitely fresh 
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and youthful, sometimes impetuous and en- 
ergetic, sometimes merely tentative and ex- 
perimental (in Botticelli it was fanciful, as 
for instance, the branch of ulies emblematic 
of the purity of the Virgin; however, they 


beauty’s sake; every accessory meant some- 
thing. 

The elegance of the Mary in the picture 
before us is that of a genuine Florentine 
lady; she receives the message of the 


**Madonna and Child.” Luini, Bernardino, Milanese School. Crocker Art Gallery. 


are also the device of Florence), but still 
it was realism, in the sense of using nature 
directly, with an earnest determination to 
record and to make other people see ex- 
actly what they saw. Nothing was done 
for effect, nothing was done merely for 


winged spirit with all dignity. And the 
angel-messenger fresh from Paradise, with 
the dew yet wet on the lilies, with the rush 
of the whirlwind yet upon his garments, is 
a human creature, winged, radiant, yet grave 
and serious withal. The richly sculptured 
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” — by the Kings,” Albr.cht Durer, 1471-1528. University of California, Owner. Photograph by O. 
nge. 
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reading-stand recalls the story according 
to Saint Bernard, who says that Mary was 
studying the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
and as she recited the verse, “Behold a Vir- 
gin shall conceive and bear a son,” she 
thought within her heart, in her great humil- 
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** Carlo Dolci Madonna,” in the Corsini Gallery, Rome. 
Photograph by G, H. Stokes, Marysville. 


ity, “How blessed the woman o! whom these 
words are written!’’—when, in the same in- 
stant, the wondrous vision burst upon her 
and the holy prophecy was realized in her- 
self. Mary’s attitude is reluctant, not glad; 
her nature is too deep to accept without 
looking beyond with inward vision; yet 


with proud dignity, with noble grace and 
tender humility, surrender is made—‘“Be it 
unto me according to thy word.” 

The next two illustrations are from paint- 
ings purchased in Europe by the late Judge 
E. B. Crocker, and are to be found in the 


Copy owned by Mrs. Judge Davis of Marysville, Cal. 


Crocker Art Gallery, the property of the city 
of Sacramento. They are unaccompanied 
by any proofs, but are listed in the catalogue 
as originals; a recent letter from the curator 
of the gallery says: “The pictures have 
been seen by many critics and pronounced 
originals.” The paintings in question bear 
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the names of contemporary artists, the one, 
Andrea del Sarto (1487-1531) of the Floren- 
tine school; the other of the Milanese school 
in the person of Bernardino Luini, who was 
at his best about 1530. 

That of Andrea del Sarto is a half length 
figure of the Madonna. Her head is slightly 
inclined to the left as she gazes upon her 
new-born son, who is endowed with all the 
graces of infancy. St. Joseph’s head ap- 
pears over her’ shoulder, contemplating 
mother and child, and on the left of the pic- 
ture, two cherubs look upon the Saviour 
of the world. There is rather more worldly 
grace and loveliness than a high ideal con- 
ception about this young mother; it gives 
the impression of smiling and abundant joy 
—the joy of living. We are told that An- 
drea del Sarto was a colorist whose equal 
had never before been seen; of his delicate 
fiesh-tints, his incomparable blending of 
colors, his golden chiaroscuro, the transpar- 
ent clearness of his deepest shadows; and 
in addition to this his entirely original and 
perfect style of modeling by which he gained 
the title of “The Faultless Painter.” But 
what he lacked was precisely the most pre- 
cious gift—inspiration, depth of emotion, 
energy of thought; his works were “faulty 
in their faultlessness.” One is involuntarily 
reminded here of Robert Browning’s doc- 
trine concerning art, and tae exposition of 
his thought in the poem wherein he makes 
Andrea del Sarto say: 


“IT do what many dream of all their lives, 

wream, strive to do, and agonize to do, 

And fail in doing. 

Their works drop groundward, but them- 
selves, I know, 

Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to 
me. 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, 

Or, what’s a heaven for?” 


Browning would say the true glory of art 
is that in its creation there arise desires 
and aspirations never to be satisfied on 
earth, but generating new desires and new 
aspirations, by which the spirit of man 
mounts to God himself. 

The other picture from the Crocker Gal- 
lery represents a Madonna of pure maid- 
enly grace, her right arm supporting an in- 
' fant, the embodiment of naive and artless 


grace. The coloring is bright and warm, a 
crimson robe and dark blue drapery being 
drawn over the head of the Madonna. 
Her expression is exquisitely pure and calm; 
there is consciousness of her son’s great- 
ness, which is accepted seriously, yet with 
holy gladness. 

Ruskin in his Oxford lecture on sculpture 
says of Luini: “He alone of mediaeval art- 
ists could combine beauty with saintliness.”’ 
Luini was the noblest disciple of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and the touch of intellectual beauty 
in this picture, if it indeed be the work of 
“dear little Bernard,’ as his master loved 
to call him, could only have been learned 
from that great master himself. 

Turning to the countries of the North, 
Whose painters in the Fifteenth Century 
brought tribute to their work to this theme 
with honest intent, simple devotion and in- 
tensity of sentiment, we are led to consider 
the name of the master of all those northern 
artists, Albrecht Diirer. The next illustra- 
tion is of a picture of moderate size, painted 
on wood, which hangs in the Baron Art Gal- 
lery of the University of Calitornia, and is 
catalogued thus: ‘Adoration by the Kings.” 
(?) Albrecht Diirer. (1471-1528.) The _ in- 
terrogation mark, however, did not accom- 
pany the title of this picture in the bequest 
of over fifty paintings, of greater or less 
merit, which form the -Pioche Collection, a 
gift to the University in 1872 by the will of 
Mr. F. L. A. Pioche, who was a picturesque 
figure in the early business life of San Fran- 
cisco. No history concerning these pictures 
or their purchase is in the possession of the 
University, but the treatment, the coloring, 
the theme, and the age of this “Adoration” 
bespeak the work of an old master, using the 
term broadly, of the Madonna art of the 
North. 

It is brave with vivid reds and the rich, 
deep blues found in those pictures signed 
simply “A German,” or “A Nuremgerger,” 
that are now believed to be the early work 
cf Direr. 

There is the spirit of Diirer in the atten- 
tion to detail which gained him the title, 
“The Chancer of Painting;” in its “unflinch- 
ing realism” in which terms Diirer’s method 
is described by Comyns Carr; in its land- 
scapes were reproductions of many a quiet, 
out-of-the-way spot in Franconia to-day. 
“There is the spirit of Diirer in the dignified 
aspect of Joseph, in the strongly marked, 
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** The Immaculate Conception,” by Murillo, Louvre. Copy by Cammatty. Owned by University of California 
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characteristic features of the wise men, and 
in the round, maidenly face of the typical 
German ideal taken from the painter’s own 
environment. 


“Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face,” 


sings Rossetti, and a more recent poet, 
“Beneath his brush his own loved people 
grew. 
Their rivers and their mountains, saints and 
lords, 


And the young Saviour, throned at Mary’s 
breast, 

Was but some little child whom he loved 
est.” 


It is interesting to note the striking re- 
semblance in the composition of this picture 
to the one by Jan Mabuse, (1499-1562), in the 
collection of Lord Carlisle, and which “is 
perhaps the most pcfect of its kina,” says 
Mrs. Jameson, who describes it as follows: 
“The Virgin, seated, in a plain dark-blue 
mantle, with the German physiogamy, but 
large-browed, and with a very serious, sweet 
expression, holds the child. The eldest of 
the Kings, as usual, offers a vase of gold out 
of which Christ has taken a piece, which he 
holds in his hand. The name of the King, 
Jasper, is inscribed on the vase; a younger 
King behind holds a cup. The black Ethiop- 
ian King, Balthasar, is conspicuous on the 
left; he stands, crowned and arrayed in 
gorgeous drapery, and, as if more fully to 
mark the equality of the races—at least in 
spiritual privileges—his train is borne by a 
white page. An exquisite landscape is seen 
through the arch behind, and the shepherds 
are approaching in the middie distance.” 

A group of Italian artists of the Sixteenth 
Century, is represented on the Pacific Coast 
in several pictues owned by Mrs. Jane Stan- 
ford. At present they are in the art gallery 
of her San Francisco home, though she con- 
templates their removal in time to the fire- 
proof picture gallery in the Museum at Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs. Stanford has furnished the following 
data concerning these paintings: 


“In my collection of paintings is an orig- 
inal ‘Madonna’—Del Fiori di Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari (1484-1549), and an original ‘Madonna 
and Child’ by Piero della Francesca, of 
Borgo San Sepolcro (1423-1509); also an 
original Madonna by Carlo Dolce (1616- 
1686). This is a companion piece to the fa- 
mous Madonna del Dito, or ‘Thumb Madon- 
ma,’ painted on copper, and to be found in 


the Ufizi Gallery, and considered by artists 
to be a masterpiece.” 
The story of her purchase of the collection 


which contained the 1oregoing Mrs. Stanford 
gives as follows: 


“It was a happy circumstance which led 
me to spend the winter or 1880 in Rome. 
‘1uere was to be sold by the Italian govern- 
ment a rare collection of paintings which 
had been in the art gallery of a noted old 
Italian family. The last of the family—a 
son—had passed away from earth-life the 
year before, young, talented, influential, but 
his life was shortened by consumption. Ac- 
cording to the laws of Italy when the last 
member of a family dies the government 
takes possession of all of the famous pic- 
tures, and after selecting such as it desires 


to retain, sells the remainder. In this in- 
stance, having made its selection, the rest 
were offered for sale; and through the in- 
fluence of a well-known American general 
who was spending the winter there, I was 
enabled to secure the collection.” 

Jeremy Taylor as interpretative of the 
thoughts of this Mary while pondering in her 
heart the destinies o her child, said: “She 
blesses Him, she worships Him, she thanks 
Him that He would be born of her.” 

Carlo Dolce is significant to mark the 
general distinction between the Madonnas 
of the sixteenth and those of the seventeenth 
century. Compare the Madonnas of Carlo 
Dolce with those of Raphael; the expression 
of the former is more on the surface—the 
motherly tenderness is exhibited by the out- 
ward action. With Raphael, it lies in the 
nobility and character which is made ap- 
parent by dignity of pose and expression. 
Thus, his Madonnas are more permanent. 
This is what T. W. Higginson has in mind 
when he asks: “What are Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas but the shadow of a mother’s love 
fixed in permanent outline?” And that is 
true of many of the hundred Madonnas given 
us by this most loved of all the painters of 
world—Raphael—name beautiful of 
sound and suggestive of loveliness. But the 

Owing to Mrs. Stanford’s aosence, no pho- 
tographs of her valuable pictures could be 
obtained. 

The fine illustration of a European copy 
of a Carlo Dolce Madonna and child is of the 
famous one by him in the Corsini gallery, 
Rome. The copy belongs to Mrs. Judge Da- 
vis of Marysville. No phase of motherhood 
is more fraught with sentiment than the 
watchful care which guards the child while 
he sleeps; nor is infancy more appealing 
than in peaceful innocent slumber, as in this 
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Corsini picture, an exquisite nursery scene, 
whose popularity, it has been suggested, de- 
pends more, perhaps, upon the babe than 
upon the mother. Under the picture let us 
write the quaintly sweet phraseology of 
the last picture painted wholly by Raphael’s 
hand, the Sistine Madonna, is more than 
that. It is the transfiguration of a loving 
and consecrated motherhood; united to her 
child in thought and purpose, sharing the 
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for me—which was considered a rare privi- 
lege.” 


The copy in Sacramento, given to Bishop 
Manogue for the Cathedral, is said to have 
cost more than the original did, when bought 
vy the Elector of Saxony from the monks at 
Piacenza for forty thousand dollars. 

This copy, by Sturm, has a wonderful, 
luminous effect, as one comes upon it in the 
Stanford Museum. He seems to have trans- 


* Adoratiun of the Magi.” Presented thirty years ago by Bishop Alemany of San Francisco to the Convent of 


the Sacred Heart, Oak'and. 


secret of his divine mission, she, the Christ- 
bearer, carries him forth to the service of 
humanity. In the Museum at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and also in the Cathedral at Sac- 
ramento, hangs a copy of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, so well known in the Dresden 
gallery. 


“While in Dresden in 1880,” writes Mrs. 
Stanford, “I applied to our Minister to Ger- 
many for permission to copy this famous 
picture in full size, and the court painter, 
L. Sturm, was allowed to copy it exactly 


mitted the idea of the great Raphael as it 
has been often interpreted by art critics, 
that the Virgin and child have a vision of 
the “Time River swollen to overflowing,” 
to use Goethe’s description of that portent- 
ous age; also, they see all the meaning of 
the Christ-thought as history shall unfold it; 
hence, while gazing out of the picture, they 
become thoughtful, and see inwardly. All 
the great Purpose lies before their vision: 


“ | 4 


So hath God loved the world He sent Christ 


to it; 
Yea, He hath loved it with an everlasting 
love. 
There are several fine European copies of 


others of Raphale’s Madonnas owned on this 
western slope; among them “The Madonna 
of the Choir,” by Mrs. Eleanor Martin, and 
one also by Mrs. C. T. Mills, who also has 
“The Madonna of the Candalabra.” 

Mrs. Mills’ very fine copy of a Madonna 
by Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), expresses 
the gorgeousness and the sumptuousness of 
Venice in all its glory of festivity, and extra- 
ordinary wealth and pomp of intense color. 
It is a queen of earth that Veronese paints 
fora Madonna, with bejeweled hair, gorgeous 
costume of Oriental fabrics, hints and 
gleams of material splendor. It is art for 
art’s sake, and like the crest of the wave at 
its height, it gleams in that transparent 
splendor that precedes the fall. 

And here, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the close of the chain of historic 
sequence fails us, unless, indeed, we may 
pe able to forge some links of evidence on 
which to place tne next name of our bead- 
roll. 

The next illustration is of a small, dark, 
cracked painting, presented by Archbishop 
Alemany, over thirty years ago, to the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart in Oakland, with 
the assurance that it was an original Euro- 
pean work. It would seem to belong to 
Northern lands by the realistic mode of 
representation, the richness and depth of 
color, such as many Flemish pictures ex- 
hibit, and by the composition, which shows 
a close adherence to the legends of the four- 
teenth century with respect to the “three 
kings of Cologne.” According to these tra- 
ditions, Caspar is always represented as an 
aged man with white beard; his offering is 
always gold. The second king should be a 
man of middle age, bearing a gift of frank- 
incense; the third, a Moor or negro to ex- 
press the king of Nubia or Ethiopia, and pos- 
sibly to indicate that salvation is for all 
lands and all peoples. The difference in 
complexion is more frequently found in the 
German school of painting than in the 
Italian. It is a noticeable feature in the 


painting attributed to Diirer in the preceding 
pages. 

The “Adoration” in the Convent has been 
seen by many artists, who have agreed in 
pronouncing it the work of a master; es- 
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pecially Mr. Joseph D. Strong, so _ well 
known in San Francisco before his death, 
as a painter of pastel portraits, who, time 
and time again enthusiastically declared his 
belief that the picture was from Ruben’s 
studio, probably the work of some one of his 
pupils, for it is known that some three thou- 
sand works were wholly or partially painted 
by his pupils after the designs of Rubens. 
Mr. Strong based his belief upon certain 
technicalities of the style, treatment and 
color exhibited by this canvas, and was 
wont to add: “Possibly the master made 
some strokes himself in this picture—pos- 
sibly he painted in those children’”—and in- 
deed those fresh, naive representations of 
child-life are not unlike those in the famous 
“Group of Loves,” by Rubens, hanging in 
the Berlin gallery. 

Studying the picture closely, one queries 
whether it is all by chance that it should 
present every point referred to in the fol- 
lowing characterization of Rubens by Mrs. 
eaimeson. After speaking of the number of 
paintings from his hand to be found in Mad- 
rid, in Brussels, in Antwerp, all bearing the 
title, “Adoration of the Magi,” of brilliant, 
sumptuous character, full of force, bold in 
action, and expressive of genuine feeling, 
she says: 

Rubens lavished upon this subject his er- 
mine and crimson draperies, his vases and 
ewers and censers of flaming gold;—here 
poured over his canvas the wealth of Or- 
muz and of Ind. Of fifteen pictures of this 
subject, the finest undoubtedly is that in 
the Madrid Gallery. another, also very fine, 
is in the collection of the Marquis of West- 
minster. In both these, the Virgin, contrary 
to all former precedent, is not seated, but 
standing, as she hoids up her Child for wor- 
ship. Afterwards we find the same position 
of the Virgin in pictures by Vandyck and 
other painters of the seventeenth century. 

Rubens (1577-1640), a century later than 
Diirer, is accused of coarseness even when 
he “comes into the stable at Bethlehem.” 
But if this little painting be even a copy of 
his work, his pagan brush has here touched 
the theme with facile lightness and deft- 
ness; the most important phase of the 
crowded canvas, which contains fifteen well- 
defined figures besides the Child, is the un- 
ity of the whole produced by the handling 
of the light which reveals the features and 
gestures of all present; the light emanates 
chiefly from the Babe (as in Correggio’s 
“Holy Night”), thus showing at once the 
cause of the interest exhibited by all pres- 
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* Madonna and Child,” by A. Seifert, Munich. Original painting owned by Miss Mangels, San F rancisco, 
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ent, and manifesting the divine character of 
the newly-arrived soul. 

The seventeenth century was a time of the 
decadence of old ideals in art, and methods 
entirely new. Yet there was one who pos- 
sessed the old spirit of fervor in a form pe- 
culiar to his time and land, and whose Ma- 
donnas strive to reach the ideal of the 
Christ-bearer. Bartholomeo Esteban Murillo 
(1617-1682) was the iast of the great re- 
ligious painters. At the time he lived, Spain 
ruled the destinies of the world. He painted 
the people with whose characteristics he was 
acquainted in their everyday aspect, trans- 
ferring them to a spirtual world of his own 
creation by his great poetic and creative 
genius. 

Miss Tolman of Seminary Park has a small 
Madonna picture, size six by eight inches, 
painted on copper; it was bought years agec 
m Paris by an importer of pictures in Bos- 
ton, who paid five hundred dollars for it. 
It is an exquisite rendition of the theme of 
exultant maternity with tender, protecting 
love. The Child, rosy of flesh, round of 
limb, with little hands clasped on his bosom, 
one foot steadying itself on the mother’s 
wrist, charms us into loving him. As is often 
the case in Madonna pictures, the lower 
part of the infant’s face is a reproduction 
of the mother’s. The intensely human and 
sympathetic character of the figures ap- 
peal most strongly to our faith through sen- 
timent. The coloring is Murillo’s own— 
the reddish .dress, the blue mantle, and 
the filmy drapery over the brow that he so 
often affected. 

Our frontispiece is from a photograph of 
a copy owned by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst of 
a “Holy Family,” or more strictly speak- 
ing, “The Repose in Egypt,” one of the most 
admirable examples of Murillo in the whole 
world, according to some critics. The orig- 
inal is in the Walpole Gallery of the Hermit- 
age, once Catherine’s pavilion, now the home 
of a world-famous collection of pictures in 
St. Petersburg, where Mrs. Hearst gained 


the royal permission to have it copied for 


her. According to the early traditions con- 
cerning the setting of a Riposo, the Madonna 
is seated beneath a sycamore tree, and is 
attended by children-angels, who figuratively 
express the cause of the Flight, and whose 
simplicity heightens, by contrast, the help- 
less, shining Babe. How natural, how in- 
fantile, yet how serenely divine is the Child 


over whom the serious-faced mother bends 
in adoration. The traveler’s flask and bag 
tell the story of the journey, as also the still 
burdened ass that Joseph holds by the bridle. 
‘the light has been finely thrown upon the 
sleeping child, and the rich deep browns 
and reds, relieved by blues and whites, bring 
the composition into agreeable harmony. It 
is warm, rich, full or a soft mellow charm, 
satisfying the eye with its depth of light 
and color, of which, perforce, a photograph 
can be but cold shadow, and suggestive of 
its wonderful effect. 

The University of California possesses, 
by gift from the late H. D. Bacon, a fine 
copy by Cammatty of Murillo’s La Concep- 
cion. 

The original is to be found in the Louvre. 
It is a trophy of the Napoleonic wars in the 
Spanish peninsula and was brought to Paris 
by Marshal Soult and sold by him in 1852 
to the French government. 

Murillo painted twenty-five pictures of this 
subject, no two exactly alike, and this most 
familiar one is, perhaps, his greatest at- 
tempt to glorify the idea that Mary the 
Mother was as pure and spotless as her di- 
vine son. 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
an article in Scribner’s Magazine for No- 
vember, 1900, in which occurs a description 
accompanied by an illustration, of an “As- 
sumption” by Murillo. This is an original, 
and is to be found in the Cathedral of 
Guadalajara, Mexico. It was sent to the 
chapter there by Charles IV. of Spain in 
token of gratitude for money contributed by 
the Mexican monks to help Spain resist the 
Napoleonic invasion. 

During Maximilian’s brief sway in Mexico 
it barely escaped the fate of falling into 
the hands of the French, who wished to 
place it beside the other masterpiece of 
Murillo in the Louvre. It is remarkably like 
that famous picture, though it represents 
the final act and consummation of the Vir- 
gin’s visible and earthly life. But it has 
been pointed out by eminent critics that, 
in all pictures dealing with the themes of 
the Immaculate Conception or the Assump- 
tion, painted since the papal decree of 1615 
concerning these dogmas, care must be 
taken to distinguish between them, the dif- 
ference being one of sentiment only. The 
apotheosis of the Virgin unde rthe title of 
“The Assumption” being the visible expres- 


Famous Madonnas in California. 


sio. of a dogma of faith universally re- 
ceived at that time, namely, the deification 
of the Virgin in the body as well as in the 
spirit. And it is just this difference that 
the recently-discovered picture in its retire- 
ment at Guadalajara exhibits, and which 
must have inspired the great praise of it 
in the magazine article referred to above. 
There is a very fine Madonna picture in 
San Francisco, the work of a present-day 
painter, Albert Seifert, a member of the 
Royal Academy of Munich. He was born 
in 1850, and has already gained much fame 
in Berlin, Stuttgart, Vienna, and other art 
centres. Among the types of Madonnas 
used to produce the celebrated Kitchell 
“Composite Madonna” was one by Seifert. 
The original painting, of which a reproduc- 
tion is here presented, belongs to Miss Man- 
gels of San Francisco. The color scheme, 
of grey-blue mantle, old-rose dress, brown 
hair and hazel eyes of the mother, is beau- 
tiful; the flesh is smoothly and evenly 
painted; the hair of the child is golden- 
brown, and those wonder-eyes are of heav- 
en’s own blue. Though it does not portray 
the deified womanhood, nor the incarnate 
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Divinity of the early religious painters, the 
picture is full of qualities that are felt 
rather than seen; it breathes that reverence 
for womanhood so characteristic of the Ger- 
manic mind; it portrays in its deepest sig- 
nificance the relation of the painter and his 
subject, his insight into the problem of life, 
and his search after truth. And the heart of 
the picture is to be found in the painter’s 
own words in a recent letter concerning his 
intent: “die Miitterliche Liebe zum Kinde 
auszudriicken, welche nicht gang frei ist 
von Ahung, voller Sarge fiir die zukunft.” 
Ah, yes, “mother-love not wholly free from 
anxiety for the future.” Every woman with 
a lit of baby innocence in her arms under- 
stands the shadow on this mother’s brow, 
as she holds this magnificent man-child, who 
is fit to be called later to become a serene 
and noble leader of men. 

In all these varied representations of the 
Israelite maiden who found favor with God, 
and bore tenderly and secretly beneath her 
teart a human life consecrated to human- 
iiy’s high service, holds in it the spirit of 
Christmas Day—the glad tidings of the con- 
ception of God in humanity. 


Long Cast to a Shaded Pool, Upper Sacramento River. 
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T IS the purpose of this article to deal 
with the dwellings of the poor and the 
middle classes in California from the 
standpoint of the observer in the 

streets, since it is from such a view that ar- 
chitecture in its constant effect upon the 
human mind becomes a real power as a me- 
dium for the unconscious inculcation of good 
of bad ideas of form and color. Yet it 
must not be thought that in confining its 
limits to a consideration of the dwellings 
of the poor and the middle classes only, that 
such constructions by the wealthy are im- 
peccable; (heaven forbid a suspicion of 
such a thought!) but rather that this choice 
of limit is made on account of the vastly 
greater number of the former class of build- 
ings over those of the latter with the con- 
sequent force of the example. Nor must it 
be thought that because so little is found 
worthy of praise in the external appear- 
ance of the majority of such _ structures 
that there is not much which is good in their 
plans and general arrangements for con- 
venience and comfort. In fact the Ameri- 
can rather leads in this particular over his 
European fellow, but, considered aesthetic- 
ally from an exterior view, we have quite a 
different story. 

While traveling in the countries of Eu- 
rope—whether in village, city or town—one 
cannot help being impressed with the quiet 
dignity and simplicity of the dwellings of 
the peasant, the artisan, the small trades- 
man, or even of the medium rich. Whether 
his wanderings lead him over the downs of 
England, the dykes and canals of Holland, 
the rolling plains of France, the rugged val- 


leys of the Alps or the slopes of the Ap- 
pennines, it is the same story of a directness 
of purpose in the use of the simple and 
natural materials at hand, with but little 
apparent conscious striving for effect. 

In England and Holland the walls are of 
a common brick made from the nearest bank 
of clay and roofed with a simple thatch or 
slate. In France tuey are chiefly of a warm 
grey limestone taken from the immense 
deposits of this material which underlie 
nearly the whole of the country, with a roof- 
ing of small slate or flat earth tiles. In the 
Alps, when other than the distinct chalet 
type is followed, their walls are piles of 
huge blocks of basalt or granite quarried 
from the nearest stream or cliff while broad 
slabs of slate, cut hexagonal-wise, do ser- 
vice for the roofs. Up and down Italy the 
prevailing wall is of the common travertine, 
or of a simple brick with a coating of white 
plaster, while the roofs glory in being 
formed of rich red tiles of baked clay. 

Everywhere one is impressed with the 
feeling that the needs of habitation have 
been satisfied in a simple and natural man- 
ner that is at once interesting and har- 
monious. In other words, Nature and Man 
seem to be on a peace footing. She in her 
might seems to have said to Man in his lit- 
tleness: “I will furnish the materials and 
you the craft upon the condition that your 
creations do not jar with what remains 
of my handiwork.” And it must be added 
that Man in those regions seems generally 
to have accepted and kept the compact. 

Whether this usually harmonius result has 
been brought about in those countries by a 
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superior artistic sense on the part of the 
people through long association with good 
examples of architectuure, or whether they 
create interesting and harmonious dwell- 
ings in spite of themselves, is a difficult 
thing to say, yet it seems to be somewhat 
clearly a mixture of both. 

Through many centuries in Europe, Man 
in constructing his dwelling house and 
other humble types of building has always 
had a good example of an _ architectural 
finality near at hand to which he could turn 
for inspiration as to forms and effects of 
materials; while likewise through many 
centuries he has found it necessary to use 
the refractory brick and stone for general 
exterior purposes rather than the more 
easily wrought wood. Thus, from the first 
condition, his ideas for the forms in his 
dwelling or other humble structure would 
naturally be somewhat logical and good; 
while from the second condition he has been 
forced by the quality of his materials to a 
certain degree of simplicity, since he is by 
nature a practical animal and not over fond 
of work, and if his inherent barbaric love 
for the bizarre and picturesque must be 
achieved by long and expensive labors in 
materials like brick and stone, he will quite 
willingly suppress it. But here in America 
and chiefly California the very opposite 
conditions have existed from the first. We 
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find our civilized Man arriving upon the 
continent keenly alive and intelligent and 
1eady to turn everything to account but 
with little time for thoughts of the refined 
or artistic. Immense forests from one side 
of the continent to the other forced wood 
upon him as the natural building material. 
His inventive genius brought forth the 
steam saw and the plane as an aid to the 
use of this gift of nature; an’ thus, with 
the difficulty of shaping his material dis- 
persed, did the last natural guard between 
a free indulgence of his inherent barbaric 
desires and a simple execution go glimmer- 
ing away. He has had, until recently, no 
good examples of architecture near at hand 
as a guide or corrective to his ideas of de- 
sign, with the result that he has loaded 
the walls and roofs of his dwellings with 
forms as absurd and meaningless as those 
on a baker’s cake or a milliner’s hat. And 
to add to the misfortune of his attempts to 
create something really interesting, wood is 
a perishable material; and, that his con- 
structions may longer exist to give joy to 
his eyes it is necessary that he must add 
paint and plenty of it. This last is usually 
the breaking straw to the thin thread of 
reasonableness or simplicity that may re- 
main, and raises what may be but a some- 
what riotous indulgence in meaningless 
forms to a positive and noisome affront. 


(Fig. 1) The Drearily Characterless Type. 
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(Fig. 2) simple and Good. 


San Francisco, and in fact the most of 
California, is particularly unfortunate in 
the possession in a multitude of construc- 
tions of this kind among the dwellings of 
the poor and middle classes, since here ex- 
ists the redwood tree (the most generous 
provider of our forests) and here Man came 
after the perfection of the steam saw and 
the plane, and here during many years he 
was busiest with ail thoughts but those of 
art and refinement. He did not even have 
the good fortune to find the wood of any 
difficulty of workmanship as was the case 
in the Eastern States, where he was forced 
through many years by the lack of proper 
mechanical appliances to simple forms 
evolved from the use of the clapboard and 
the shingle. 


A view of a street in a town of England or 
France where dwell the middle classes or 
artisans impresses one by the simple dignity 
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(Fig. 3) A Standard Misconception. 
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of the lines and the natural use of the ma- 
terials in nearly ail of the nouses; while a 
view of a street in a similar district of San 
Francisco is liable to leave one of any sen- 
silibilities with a feeling that the theory 
of a continuous harmony in line and color 
is but a dream and impossible of realization. 
An Italian or Swiss village or town seen 
from a distance seems to nestle among its 
surrounding hills with a unity of line and 
color that makes it a simulachre of nature’s 
doings rather than something of man’s cre- 
ation, whereas the average Californian 
town appears from a distance as a mean- 
ingless jumble of forms and colors like the 
disarranged interior of a kaledoscope. A 
French peasant’s cottage or a burgher’s 


(Fig. 4) An Instructive Contrast. 


house in Holland is soothing to the eyes and 
will tempt the artist to stop for a sketch, 
but the usual house of a similar type in 
California is at war with its surrounding 
landscape and a shock to the atmosphere. 

To anyone who is interested in the sub- 
ject and wishes for some particular exam- 
ples of the above generalizations as far as 
this vicinity is concerned, a suggestion 
would be for him to go to the Presidio for 
a general view of the Richmond district 
and then to descend and walk its streets. 
It is there that the particular type of houses 
which we have under consideration exists 
in all its newness of swaggering presenta- 
tion and vulgar ugliness. If his sense of 
humor be keen he will find more real en- 
tertainment in an hour than during a whole 
evening at a vaudeville show. He will see 
human nature reflecting itself in all sorts of 
queer and vulgar ways just because it can. 
He will see the mean-well-but-don’t-know- 
how, the aggressive and the timid types. 
He will find some that seem to express a 
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(Fig. 6) Three fair specimens. 


consciousness of being strictly the thing 
with an air of haughty disdain. He will 
find the prudish and the coquettishly lady- 
like house side by siae, and others that are 
just plain nothing at all. In short he will 
see so much of human vanity on their 
painted fronts that he will be prone to won- 
der how the life within moves along as 
placidly as it does when each of its dwell- 
ings is a jar to its neighbor. Oases in this 
desert of (charitabiy speaking) uninten- 
tional ugliness are few, and he will almost 
look in vain for a house that tells a tale 
of a want satisfied simply and directly with 
a logical use of the materials in good lines 
and proportions. 


To further understand these statements 
let us analyze a few of the averagely bad 
examples and incidentally compare them 
with some that can be found which follow 
the right principles, and if not masterpieces 
are at least passably good. 


In the four houses shown in Figure 1, we 
find examples of a type of which there are 
not only miles on miles in San Francisco, 
but in every city of any size on the Pacific 
Coast. If anything more drearily character- 
less can be conceived it will be difficult to 
find. There is neither logic nor good taste 
in their lines and proportions; and there 
are but few forms in the glaring and hard 
cut details that have any meaning or are 
appropriate to wooa. The three to the right 
have been deliberateiy constructed with 
false fronts so that their sky lines in no way 
express the true method of roofing. This in 
itself is a solecism and an offense since it 


is one of the first principles of architecture 
that every design shall be organic and ex- 
press in a simple and direct way the man- 


ner of construction. The arch over the 
balcony of one of the two-story houses is a 
needless variation of form, and absurd when 
considered from the standpoint of true con- 
struction, as the arch is charateristic of 
masonry only, and has no reason for ex- 
istence in wood. It is perhaps needless to 
add that were this a true arch and perform- 
ing all of the arch’s functions, it would 
stand no longer than would a snow man 
under a summers’ sun, since there is no but- 
tress to the right to resist the horizontal 
thrust that occurs in an arch. It is true a 
certain variety exists in the effect of these 
four fronts, but it is a senseless variety and 
one in which there is no unity. How much 
better they would look divested of all of 
their false work and milled ornament, and 
depend upon the simple rustic boarding 


(Fig. 7) Very good but—— 
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with well proportioned openings and a logi- 
cal roofing for an architectural effect. 

Compared with the houses in Figure 2 the 
fronts in Figure 1 make a sorry showing. 
While not particularly good or interesting 
examples of what is possible in wooden 
houses of moderate cost the three shown in 
Figure 2 are at least well grouped and use 
wood logically as a building material. The 
lines are simple and harmonious, the gen- 
eral masses are not lost beneath a riot of 
detail and the roois are frankly expressed. 
On a cross reference to figure 1 those in 
Figure 2 are discovered to have a variety in 
unity and to be placidity itself. 


The house in Figure 3 has been selected 
because it is rather an average idea for the 
beautification of the usual plan of a small 
house on a twenty-tive foot lot. In gen- 
eral appearance it might be termed some- 
what inoffensive. But why the fantastic 
curved piece with its radiating spindles 
over the porch? Why the meaningless little 
columns to the attic window which we know 
support nothing at all, and why so much 
cheap detail on the frieze and in the gable’s 
peak? All of this we know cost the owner 
dollars while it has not even added cents 
to the effect. Our only answer to these 
questions is that Man, as exemplified in 
the everyday American citizen, wishes an 
exceedingly active quality in his architect- 
ure. He wishes all parts of his building to 


be on the move—to be doing something, 
and he objects to the dignified plain surface 
and simple opening. 
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(Fig. 5) A Block of 


In Figure 4 we have for our purposes the 
fortuitous but very happy contrast of a par- 
ticularly bad example contrasted with one 
particularly good. The house to the left in 
this picture is comparable with and has all 
of the deficiencies of the one in Figure 3. 

The one to the right, though, simple as it 
is, tells quite a different story. Here we 
see a frank acceptance of the conditions 
and limitations of the material. There are 
no forms used but what have meaning and 
they are all combined in simple and har- 
monious lines and proportions. The pro- 
jecting canopies over the windows are for 
the purposes of protection, as is the gabled 
canopy over the entrance, but they have 
been handled in such a way as to interest 
the elevation while subserving their utili- 
tarian functions. The windows are well 
placed and the fence is an interesting one 
in the same material as the walls of the 
building. The effect of this dwelling is de- 
cidedly simple and homelike while the one 
to the left is harsh, aggressive and uninvit- 
ing. 

With due regard for care in the use of the 
superlative degree, and deploring the ne- 
cessity of chronicling such a fact; yet, it can 
be confidently asserted that in Figure 5 we 
have one of the ugliest rows of houses that 
can be found anywhere. It is as weird an 
aggregation of grotesque forms as the most 
motley line-up of the Chinese _ soldiery. 
Each one of its fifteen fronts is towered 
and minareted, arched and twisted into 
such shapes that the effect of the whole is 
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(Fig. 5%) horrible examples. 


that of a perfect labyrinth of unreason. 
Paradoxical as may seem the statement, 
yet the only thread of sanity running 
through this whole effort is the conscious 
avoidance of all logical design. Where the 
designer could have arrived at a result by 
simple and direct means he deliberately 
chose round-about and absurd ones. All of 
the aggressively uninteresting forms that 
have grown from the conditions previously 
stated to be the cause of a bad style in the 
usual house of America, seem to be com- 
bined here in one general effort to surpass 
themselves. Yet, all of this might be some- 
what overlooked, were it not for the fact 
that the whole row was designed by one 
man, who seems to have taken himself se- 
riously and to be entirely unconscious of the 
singular though unenviable distinction he 
has attained. This, coupled with the fact 
that most of these houses have found pur- 
chasers, which makes the people a party to 
the designer’s shortcomings by accepting 
such creations, undoubtedly promises badly 
for an immediate improvement in the charac- 
ter of the average dwelling in the streets 
of our cities. 

However, the past five years have seen 
some improvement ,and there are many iso- 
lated cases of interesting groups and indi- 
vidual examples. Take for instance those 
shown in Figure 6. These are not what 
would be called strictly gooa types of urban 
dwellings, but they have the merit of being 
simple and logical and are infinitely su- 
perior to those shown in Figure 5. The one 
in Figure 7 has a well defined mass and is 


designed with considerable grace. It could 
be called good were it not for a few badly 
placed windows and the weak details. In 
Figure 8 we have a very interesting house, 
even if not of a strictly urban type. The 
masses are all logical and the details are 
strong and in keeping with the character of 
wood as a constructive material. The color 
effect is simple and natural and undisturb- 
ing. 

Yet, with all the signs of improvement 
that have been going on during recent years, 
the fact remains that the average dwellings 
of the poor and the middle classes in Calli- 
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(Fig. 8) An acceptable creation. 
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fornia are bad, unmitigatedly so. We have 
discovered the chief causes of this state 
of affairs to be (1) the existence of Man 
upon the continent for so many years with- 
out the corrective influence of good archi- 
tectural examples; (2) his finding of im- 
mense forests ready at hand and easily con- 
vertible to the needs of habitation; and, 
(3) his natural love for, and indulgence in 
the bizarre and picturesque in building, 
when unrestrained by refractory materials 
or education. Our natural question after 
realizing these facts is: What can be done 
to improve the architectural qualities of 
our dwellings, and the habit of mind to- 
ward all things architectural that have 
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grown from the long existence of such con- 
ditions? This is a difficult question to an- 
swer in a few words, yet it may be sug: 
gested to the architect, builder and owner, 
by way of amelioration and gradual improve- 
ment, that simplicity and reasonableness 
in mass, line and color should pervade all 
architectural creations. Avoid all cheap 
ornament and meaningless detail while re- 
membering that “good arcitecture rests on 
a basis of logic; it calls for straight think- 
ing applied to materials and carried on in 
materials,’ and that a mere cottage simply 
and reasonably designed has more art about 
it than a palace covered with frills and 
gewgaws . 


E, the Hilarii, as Mrs. Hillary’s 

boarders like to call themselves, 

are much given to nicknames. This 

amiable practice keeps the social 
ice well cracikad, and helps to supply the 
small change 2: conversation through a dull 
dinner. True, some of these gratuitous 
honors are more apt than kindly; but let 
him who hath peccadillos hie himself to an 
hotel. Boarding house life is a Purgatorio 
for those who are constructed on the obtuse- 
angled plan. 

Things went rather slow with the Hilarii 
this fall, until Miss Priscilla Leonard came, 
accompanied by her aunt. The day after 
her arrival Miss Priscilla was unanimously 
rechristened Priscilla the Peach, which is 
perhaps, the most accurate description that 
could be given of her. Public opinion crys- 
tallized more slowly with respect to the 
Aunt. She was known variously among the 
profane as The Frost, the Piledriver, and 
The Primordia, for some weeks; then Mr. 
hi. Guy Terry became a member of the 
Hilarious Family, and the Aunt sealed her 
own warrant by her amazing affability to- 
wards him. The rest of us were merely 
“those boarders,’ in her eyes. Henceforth 
she was known as the Eagle, while Mr. E. 


NAPOLEON AND THE EAGLE. 


BY KATHARINE H. BROWN. 


Guy Terry was as solemnly yclept Napoleon. 

Mr. E. Guy Terry was blond and dimpled, 
with wide blue eyes, a stunning English ac- 
cent except when he forgot, and a self-con- 
fidence broad as his shoulders, and deep as 
his voice. As young John Townsend used 
to say, it was a 1900 model, nickel plated and 
ball-bearing. He was one of the Boston 
‘l'errys, so he promptly informed us, and he 
was just back from a summer at the Expo- 
sition, where he had held a responsible po- 
sition under the Commissioner. He had re- 
signed, however, in order to accept a con- 
sulate in South America, or else a State 
Department desk in Washington; he had not 
yet made a final decision. During his so- 
journs in Europe and Bar Harbor, he had 
met most of the nobility and all of the Aris- 
tocracy, it seemed; and he and the Eagle 
discussed heraldry and heiresses from morn- 
ing oatmeal to evening claret. The Eagle 
possessed social aspirations of her own; 
she was a tall, severe old lady, with an Au- 
gustan profile, an uncommonly good figure 
ind the graces of an arrogant cow; but 
she had a little money, some excellent con- 
nections, and a charming niece; so Napoleon 
proved his title clear, even in his opening 
tactics. 
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It must be admitted that Priscilla was 
just a little green; but that’s a fault which 
time readily corrects in peaches. Napoleon 
dazzled her; his handsome face, his air of 
unfathomable knowledge, his obvious admi- 
ration, were all intoxicating. Even his trick 
of plastering one fair lock over his temple, 
in becoming imitation of the great original, 
captivated her with its audacious vanity. 
She had been very gracious to young John 
Townsend before Napoleon’s arrival; but 
the conquering hero usurped his place in 
short order; and I noticed, with secret dis- 
tress, that young John was eating about one- 
third as much breakfast as usual, and yet 
a smaller fraction of his customary dinner. 
I am getting to be such a chicken-heated 
old fellow that I sympathize nowadays 
where it would be more au fait to smile. 


Young John furnished an agreeable foil 
for Napoleon. He was tall and dark and 
silent, as absorbed in his newspaper work 
as was Napoleon in his social play, pos- 
sessed of no aristocratic acquaintances, 
and no inclination to fabricate any. oe was 
as tactful as a wooden Indian; he stared at 
the Eagle with a lack-luster eye when she 
prattled of Governor This or Baroness That; 
he seldom cuddled her Angora; and he never 
included her in his’ invitations to the 
Peach. Is it any wonder that she perched 
on the enemy’s stancard? 


I met John in the hall one evening, just 
as the Eagle and the Peach started for the 
opera, under Napoleon’s escort. The Eagle 
had smiled at me on the stairs; that was a 
doubtful blessing, I’ll admit; but Priscilla 
had torn a handful of violets from the mass 
she carried, and had tucked them into my 
buttonhole, so I was feeling quite gay and 
festive. I think young John could have 
tossed me over the bannister with pleasure 
when he saw those violets. 

“I’m old enough to be uer grandfather, 
you know,” I said, soothingly. 

“I reckon I know that. And I only wish 
I was, too,” he groaned. Young John’s bump 
o. finesse is a chasm. 

“No, you don’t, now. The other chap is 
a pup, anyway.” 

“And I’m another, and a slinky cur at that. 
Can’t brace up and take my own part to 
save my neck.” 

“You need to look to the lady,” said I. 


held in my boyhood, but none of us like to 
be reminded of that.” 

“IT can’t bear that woman.” 

“That’s evident enough. You'd do well 
to butter up a little. Invite her for a 
drive’ — 

“I'd rather take a phonograph and a Peer- 
age.” 

“You'll have plenty of time to entertain 
them after Napoleon has carried off the 
Peach,” said I. 


Young John hurtled back into his room 
and slammed the door. The next morning 
he electrified us all by inviting the Eagle 
and the Peach to spend an afternoon at 
Arlington. The Eagle looked up at him 
and broke into a maddening titter. Men 
have been shot for less. 

“I’m so surprised!” she snuffled through 
her beak. “You really want me to go, Mr. 
Townsend? Well, I grieve to disappoint 
you, but we drive there to-morrow with Mr. 
Terry. He has promised to take us to Fort 
Myer besides, to meet some lovely friends 
of his. But it was wonderfully thoughtful of 
you.” 

Young John turned imperial purple. Na- 
poleon smiled into his plate. The Peach 
picked up her coffee cup, then sat it down 
again. A queer twinkle came into her dark 
eyes, which kept me guessing for the next 
fortnight. And then the denouement—but 
this is no way to tell a story. 

Napoleon marched from victory on to vic- 
tory. He had captured the outlying posts 
by force of craft and red lights; he now 
proposed to cut off all channels of retreat 
before he should commence the siege. This 
he accomplished by one or two deft maneu- 
vers on Wall Street, Ly which certain funds 
belonging to the Eagle were re-invested in 
much more profitable shape. The old bird 
was jubilant. Incidentally, you may per- 
ceive, this deft stratagem put her under 
considerable obligations to the strategist. 

A day or so later, while the echoes of her 
joy still lingered on the palpitating air, I 
met young John downtown and walked 
home with him. I dare say it is absurd of 
me to be so interested in the affairs of oth- 
ers; but when we old fellows are put on 
the shelf, we like to peep over the edge 
now and then. He was bluer, or to be ac- 
curate, blacker, than ever. 

“See that youngster,” said I, after a long 
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towering chrysanthemum, struggling to 
reach the topmost flower. There were half 
a dozen prettier blossoms within reach; but 
she stretched and clawed with all her might 
for the bloom just beyond. “Can’t you stay 
up there, too?” 

He did not see the point. “Might as well 
clutch for a star and be done with it,” he 
grunted. 

“You're younger than I dreamed,” said 
I. “Make yourself inaccessible; get distance 
to lend you some’’— 

“Oh, come off! I can’t joke about this 
He has the whole thing, and I 
might as well go crawl into the Potomac 
and be done with it. I have a decent salary 
and a decent set of relatives, and fair pros- 
pects! he’s going to have twice as much 
money’— 

“When he earns it,” I interpolated. 

—‘And ten times my social chances. That’s 
what she wants, and I can’t give it to her. 
And I shan’t push in again, thank you. I 
don’t make a happy door-mat.” 

After which he stayed in his shell like an 
austere young oyster. Occasionally the 
snell palpitated a trifle, at a word or glance 
from the Peach, but his terse answers afford- 
ed few pegs for conversation to hang on. 

I was out of patience with the Peach those 
days. Talk of your feminine intuition! I 
could have boxed her pretty ears when I 
saw her smile through her lashes at that 
shallow cad, Napoleon, while he blew trum- 
pet toots on his horn, or when she exclaimed 
in winsome wonder over some one of the 
thrilling adventures which he loved to nar- 
rate, a la Othello. The Eagle smiled and 
smiled again, a contented gargoyle. But 
what can you expect of a woman of sixty, 
who wears French heels? 

Napoleon opened the heavy bombardment 
with a gorgeous invitation to the fancy ball 
at the German Embassy. It was the Eagle’s 
first stay in Washington, and she knew no 
celebrities, save by hearsay; her delight 
was boundless over this open sesame to of- 
ficial society. Priscilla showed a flash of 
good sense by a vigorous protest. She did 
not wish to be received as a guest, in a 
private house where she knew no one; but 
Napoleon’s fluent explanations of local eti- 
quette, joined to the demands of the Eagle, 
wrenched out an unwilling acceptance. 

The night of the ball, I was smoking 
downstairs, when Napoleon arrived. He 
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was radiant in purple velvet, with his im- 
perial lock plastered firmly over his brow, 
and his handsome legs cased in the tightest 
of white hose. I spent an entertaining half 
hour with him, while <2 recounted five hair- 
breadth escapes, three of which appeared 
to have taken place at the same time, al- 
though in different latitudes. He was be- 
ginning to describe his meeting with the 
Emperor of Germany, aboard the Valkyrie, 
when I excused myself and went upstairs. 

My rooms are on the fourth floor, just over 
the suite occupied by the Eagle and her 
niece. In an English basement house, the 
man on the top step can observe his fellow 
beings as though through a mine shaft. I'll 
confess I felt a wee stab of envy towards 
the gay blade waiting below, as I watched 
a slender white figure float down the stair- 
way and pause on the parlor landing. On 
the floor just below me, I could see young 
John’s curly head bend over the rail; and 
1 knew that the same arrow had struck 
far deeper for him. 

The white figure paused, and lifted her 
face as she snapped on the tiny mask. I 
jumped; so did young John. We had been 
gloating o’er the Eagle, not her niece; and 
I dare say he felt as silly as I did, when he 
saw his mistake. Just then, Napoleon ap- 
peared, a spot of color in the dim hall be- 
low; and the possibilities of the situation 
dawned on me when I heard a rustle of silk, 
and caught Priscilla’s voice from just be- 
neath my feet: “How do you like my gown, 
Mr. Townsend?” 

I found myself breathing hard and clutch- 
ing at the bannister. I haven’t experienced 
such agitation since I was eight years old, 
and trying to watch two rings of a circus at 
the same time. And then, then rings were 
on a level; but this time they were perpen- 
dicular. Azimuth circles, as it were. 

The Eagle swept on down the last stair- 
way, and Napoleon awaited her at the foot 
with outstretched hands. The lower light 
was very, very dim, and I suppose it occur- 
red to Napoleon that a coup now might save 
a campaign later. At any rate, there was 
a sudden soft cry, and then white robe and 
purple coat blended into an indistinguish- 
able blur; and then— 

Providence must have held me by the coat- 
tails, that I did not join that tender group, 
head-first. No pen could do justice to the 
Eagle’s screams. The other two dashed 
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wildly to the ground floor, before the echo 
of the first shriek had made room for the 
next one. I followed; but I stayed on the 
second floor. A gallery seat may not be 
stylish, but it’s safe. 

“What did happen to you?” Priscilla 
caught her weeping relative in her arms. 
Napoleon sat in a heap on the bottom stair. 
“Aunty, tell me, quick!” 


Aunty checked her sobs for an instant. 
“That—that miscreant!” her voice rose in 

squeal, “that insolent scamp caught me 
and embraced me—here!” she laid a trem- 
bling hand on her affronted virgin cheek- 
bone. 

“Hang the et-cetera luck!” groaned Na- 
poleon. “I never meant to!” 

“*Never meant to!’” The gratutitous in- 
sult added volume to her furious tongue. 
“What did you intend to do, please?” 


“I—I thought you were Miss Priscilla. 
Your height and your dress took me in. You 
«on’t suppose I wanted to kiss you, did you?” 

“You thought it was Miss Priscilla?” 

The Peach’s voice is ever low and soft; 
but every vibrant syllable went home. 

“Oh, thunder!” groaned the vanquished 
wretch. “Can’t you women understand? I 
only intended to show you how fond I was of 
you, and your aunt went and stuffed her- 
self in”— 

“Very fortunately for me,” returned Pris- 
cilla. “I think we would best consider this 
evening’s engagement as at an end. Can I 
help you, Aunt?” 

“No,” snapped the Eagle. She gathered 
up her cloak, and turned to pour a final 
volley upon her crushed ally. “You have de- 
ceived me grossly! I thought you were a 
gentleman! I have innocently accepted 
your invitations’— 


“Well, you’ll never get any more,” ex- 
ploded the turning worm. He had aban- 
doned his last position, spiked his last gun. 
An instant later the front door slammed, and 


Napoleon had entered upon his exile, never 
to return. 

I flattened myself against the wall and 
escaped observation as the Eagle, still 
breathing forth threatenings and slaughter, 
swirled past me to her own room. Priscilla 
and young John started upstairs also, but 
paused on the first landing, ten feet below 
me. Realizing that it was a perilous mo- 
ment, I did not disturb them by trying to 
get away. 


\oung John’s first noble impulse was to 
cover the retreat of the wounded foe. 
“Terry didn’ mean to annoy you, I know, 
Miss Priscilla,” he protested, gently. “He 
—you mustn’t be too hard on him. He 
thought”— 

“Oh, yes, I know what he thought.” The 
Peach’s head was high in air. “I suppose 
you were in his confidence, so you feel you 
must stand up for him.” 

“You know I despise him.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m sorry for him, that’s all. You 
needn’t trample on him, now he’s down.” 


Priscilla laughed shortly. “Quel chevalier 
d’sympathie!”’ 

“He didn’t mean to vex you, and I know 
he’s all broken up about it,” protested John, 
stubbornly. Priscilla’s shoulders gave a de- 
risive little jerk. “I reckon I know what 
he’s feeling now. I’ve had it rubbed in, 
these last few weeks; and if he’s suffering 
as I have’— 

“H’m-m-m. Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 

“Priscilla! You don’t mean”’— 

I went upstairs to my fourth floor. There 
was no danger of my disturbing them now 
by going away. They would not have heard, 
had I danced a double shuffle on every 
step, as I could have done with a very good 
grace. And yet—there are times when even 
an old fellow like me would like to climb 
down off the shelf, instead of squinting over 
we edge. 


AT SUNSET. 


Worn with his kingly toil, heroic day 
Seeks rest in night and death--the fate of all. 
The evening deftly spins across his way, 
Empurpled gold, to be his funeral pall. A. P. B. 
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T was late in June when our small pro- 
cession filed out of the little mountain 
town of Ockenden. It consisted of 


Black, White, and myself, men, and Muilla, 
Pulchella and Bulbosa, mules. The termi- 


nus ad quo was Tehipite Valley. 

The road leads for some distance along 
Pine Ridge, which sheds water northward 
into the San Joaquin and southward into 
the Kings and is covered with a magnificent 


forest of sugar and yellow pines. Only once 
did we get a long view, when we looked 
down the canyon of Big Creek and saw it 
lose itself among the mountains to the 
south. 

Evening saw us at Dinkey Creek and 
next morning we entered the Dinkey Grove 
of Big Trees, prepared to gaze for the first 
time on the giant Sequoias. The first sight 
was disappointing, for we expected each 
one to be a grizzly giant, but after remain- 
ing over night in their company their size 
grew upon us and before we left the grove 
we had a profound reverence for those co- 
lossal trunks which bore their lowest 
branches over the heads of the tallest pines. 
Some of the largest trees were named after 
eminent scientists: Darwin, Huxley, and 
Humboldt; while Old Glory waves his leafy 
emblem two hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground and looks scornfully down on the 
sugar pines which, in other company, are 
wont to consider themselves the elite of the 
forest; and well they may, for in grace and 
lovability the redwood is no match for the 
sugar pine, a tree with whicn the true moun- 
taineer feels a sort of fellowship. Let me 
never more build castles in Spain—rather 
cabins in the Sierras, where I may have 
Sugar pines to mingle with and trembling 
aspens to make me glad with their beauty. 

When we had our fill of the big trees, and 
the big tree mosquitos of us, we retraced 
our steps to Bear Creek, the largest tribu- 


tary of Dinkey, and after a prolonged search 
found the trail which leads to the North 
and Middle Forks of the Kings. It was in- 
distinct in many places, but by dint of close 
watching and study of our map, we traced 
our route to House Meadow. One who has 
never seen a mountain meadow cannot re- 
alize what it is, and I am sorry for him. 
Imagine the forest suddenly opening out 
into a grassy lot all ablaze with shooting- 
stars and yellow composites; a purling 
stream flowing through; and a tamarack 
pine or two interspersed to relieve the mo- 
notony. Then go to the Sierras and see how 
far your conception has fallen short of the 
reality. 

We were now near to the North Fork of 
the Kings River and as we were the first 
party over the trail for many months we 
had no small difficulty in finding our way. 
As luck would have it, we chose the wrong 
direction and brought up in a great meadow 
from which we could find no trail leading 
out, though we made a complete circuit. 
Taking what seemed to be the right general 
direction, we set out to find the North Fork, 
trail or no trail. We found the canyon 
within an hour and made our way through 
a perfect cheveaux-de-frise of ceanothus, 
nearly to the bottom, where we found an 
impassable gorge and were compelled to 
climb back again—no easy feat, as three 
crestfallen men ana as many disgusted 
mules could testify. That night we camped 
in the big meadow, too tired even to enjoy 
the novelty of being lost, and early next 
morning White and I set out, determined to 
find the path or perish in the attempt. Hap- 
pily we were saved for so dire a fate by 
coming upon a very poor apology for a trail, 
early in the afternoon. Tracing it back 
several miles, we found it to be the one we 
had lost the day before, and it was with 
great rejoicing that we resumed our way 
next morning. It was the Fourth of July 
and we fired a salute in honor of the day 
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and drank the health of Washington in 
every brook we crossed. 

From the northern side one looks up the 
canyon of the North Fork for miles and 
miles, from one snow-capped peak to an- 
other, and he is cold indeed who does not 
feel his soul stirred within him at the sight 
of such grandeur. The descent into the 
canyon is steep and rocky in the extreme 
but there is an easy ford when the bottom is 
reached—the only practicable crossing- 
in miles. Being on foot and having no de- 
sire to wade in so swift a stream, we 
climbed upon the packs, much to the dis- 


/ 
Tehipite Valley from the Trail. 


pleasure of the bearers thereof. Endur- 
ance has a limit and Muilla felt the time 
had come when patience ceased to be a vir- 
tue. It was only by dint of much expostu- 
lation, intensified by diligent application of 
the rod, that she was induced to set foot in 
the water; and then each successive step 
involved an outlay of energy on the part of 
the passenger sufficient to have carried him 
fifty feet up the mountain-side. Once Mu- 
illa was across, the rest was easy, for the 
other mules had a profound regard for her 
example and never refused to follow her. 
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Between the North and Middle Forks are 
niles of pines which have never heard the 
woodman’s axe. What is the Lindenstrasse 
beside such an avenueas this? Whatareyour 
Central Parks and your Jardines des Plantes 
beside such alpine meadows as here dot 
our path? Go to! ye ultra-urbanites, ye 
nore than purblind race! ye know not what 
ye miss! 

At Collins meadow we left the main trail 
and from here on had to look sharply for 
blazes and monuments (rocks piled to indi- 
cate the route) in order to find our way. 
The path was made by Indians years ago 


and led to the happy fishing grounds below. 

The descent to the Middle Fork does not 
begin until we are fairly upon it and is 
then very steep. In two miles there is a fall 
of three thousand feet, or one foot in each 
three and a half. The first view of the 
Tehipite dome was also enough to reward us 
for our trip. As we came around a bend, 
there it was, capping the edge of the cliff 
—perfectly symmetrical, perfectly beautiful. 
Then down, down, fell the cliff, steep and 
sharp as if cut by some great chisel; and 
at its foot flowed the tiny river—a mere 
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filament it seemed, a mighty torrent it was. 
On the other side rose walls nearly as steep 
and quite as high, enclosing a little valley 
deeper than wide and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 

Four hours of alternate traveling and 
stopping to admire the view brought us 
to the bottom. Following the obscure trail, 
we made our way up the canyon, through 
dense thickets and over burning sand- 
plains to the base of the dome. Then up, up, 
we looked, three thousand feet, to the top. 
Great pines growing in crevices half way 
up seemed like so many of their own cones; 


View in Tehipite Valley. 


and we, at the bottom, what were we? 

After a dinner of quail and trout, we re- 
turned to the oaks at the lower end of the 
valley and made a permanent camp near the 
roaring stream, which we could hear furi- 
ously pounding the hard rocks which dared 
impede its progress. The moon was in its 
last quarter, and that night we were treat- 
ed to the rare pleasure of seeing Tehipite 
Dome by moonlight. While gazing rap- 
turously upon the scene we were elated to 
discover the face of Daniel Webster on the 
northwest side of the dome; and later to see 
that Queen Victoria bore him company on 


the south side. We spent several days in 
the valley, botanizing and fishing for trout 
at the foot of Silver Spray Falls, the most 
beautiful waterfall we had seen for many a 
day. Bear and deer tracks were seen, but 
never a bear or deer enriched our larder. 
The air was hot and sultry and the vege- 
tation was that of the broiling foothills, 
miles below, hence very different from that 
of the cool cliffs, a few thousand feet 
above. 

It was decided to start out of the valley 
late in the afternoon, in order to avoid the 
heat. Consequently, at four o’clock Black 
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started out with Pulchella, expecting White 
and me to follow with Muilla and Bulbosa 
as soon as we could get ready. This was 
not until six o’clocx, but we thought to 
travel by moonlight. Thereby hangs a tale. 

On general principles, Bulbosa was op- 
posed to the climbing of mountains, but 
when it was inevitable she insisted on do- 
ing so at a breakneck pace. Pell-mell she 
went up the rough, steep path, and the one 
who led her was strained to the utmost to 
avoid being trampled upon; so that before 
we had gone a mile both White and I were 
exhausted. Then came a happy idea; we 
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would tie the lead rope to the pack and drive 
her before us. This worked nicely until 
Bulbosa discovered that she was not held, 
when she plunged suddenly down the moun- 
tainside. Down she went, unhindered by the 
brush, until the pack caught between two 
trees, far below, and she was brought to a 
standstill. It would be hard to say whether 
her chagrin or ours was the greater when 
we arrived breathless on the scene, but it 
must be granted that she bore hers the 
more philosophically. By the time we had 
adjusted the pack and regained our lost 
ground it was too dark to. proceed, the 
moonlight proving insufficient. There was 
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the meadow at the top of the cliff, where we 
found Black, and what seemed quite as im- 
portant, a fine stream of water. 

It was Saturday night when we reached 
Ockenden, having been gone three weeks. 
Sunday was spent in devouring the news- 
papers and sundry delicacies of other sorts, 
obtained from the store. 

The two remaining weeks of our vacation 
wer? to be spent in a trip to Mt. Goddard, 
and as the time was short we decided to 
ride. On Monday we succeeded in secur- 
ing an additional animal in the shape of a 
bronco of uncertain age and disposition, 
and in the afternoon we set out. 


Another View cf Tehipite Dome. 


nothing for it but to camp on the trail, 
which was nowhere wider than three feet, 
and as soon as we found a place where the 
slope would permit we unpacked. As we 
were on a steep sidehill we had to spread 
ourselves, our muses and our other posses- 
sions along the trail, of which we thus oc- 
cupied about fifty linear feet. After a night 
in which thirst, lizards, ants, and sharp 
stones conspired to make us uncomfortable, 
we ate a little ready prepared mush, which 
was sadly deficient in moisture, packed the 
mules, and continued our mad race up the 
mountain. At nine o’clock we arrived at 


Our route now lay along a ridge which 
sheds water into the San Joaquin River 
and the country through which we passed 
was in many respects quite different from 
the Kings River region. This first appeared 
when we reached Red Mountain, a desolate 
pile of red rock fringed here and there with 
disconsolate-looking pines of a strictly al- 
pine species. But at its base lay what 
seemed the most veautiful lake we had ever 
seen—smooth as glass; clear as crystal; 
cold as ice; lined on the near side by wil- 
lows, on the other by pines and firs. In 
the evening we made camp some miles 
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Ockenden. 


further on in the Short Hair Meadows, so 
called from the short grass with which they 
are covered. They form a broad plateau 
ten thousand feet above the sea and several 
miles in extent, broken only by Black 
Mountain, which looms up incongruously 
in the midst. Here we founda a typical al- 
pine vegetation: cinquefoils, alchemillas 
and carices galore, but little that pleased 
the mules; many a reproachful glance from 
Pulchella and eloquent toss of the head 
from Muilla told that the inner mule was 
not satisfied. 

Next day, after traversing several miles 
more of plateau, we approached the canyon 
of the South Fork of the San Joaquin and 
the descent began abruptly. In two hours 
we found ourselves in what was without ex- 
ception the most beautiful valley we saw 
on our travels, Blaney Meadow, and we 
were glad we were living. On either side 
the mountains rose high and steep and 
through the middle flows the river, here 
lined with grassy meads, there with forest 
primeval; now roaming leisurely through 
pleasant pastures, then rushing angrily 
*‘mongst heaped-up rocks. Fording the 
stream in a quiet place, we followed up the 
eastern side a mile or more and camped 
near the hot springs, where Nature’s bev- 
erage bubbles forth at a temperature of 
perhaps eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
We decided to spend several days in the 
valley, and next morning we moved our 
camp to the lower end of the meadow, 
where we had discovered two bedsteads 
rudely constructed of fir boughs. We had 
not unpacked before a low rumble of thun- 
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der was heard, and in a few moments a 
shower was upon us. Down it came and we 
disposed of our goods under a rubber blan- 
ket and ourselves under the bedsteads with 
all possible celerity. In half an hour the 
downpour ceased, but it was succeeded by 
an exasperating drizzle, which continued 
intermittently for three days, during which 
time we led anything but a joyous exist- 
ence. 

At last it cleared and we started for Mt. 
Goddard. It was only fifteen miles away, 
but we had heard hard things about the 
trail. This follows up the canyon of the 
South Fork and presents no difficulties for 
several miles, until we cross the first tribu- 
tary, which comes rushing down from the 
east. Then between rocky ledges and miry 
meadows it redeems its reputation, though 
it is nowhere impassable. The canyon nar- 
rowed as we went up and every now and 
then we had to ford the stream as we were 
fairly crowded across by the steep walls. 
All semblance of a trail was gone by this 
time, as nobody except an occasional miner 
goes this far. The river now flowed in a 
deep gorge below us and grew smaller and 
smaller until we camped for the night at 
an elevation of ten thousand feet, when it 
was a mere creek, being less than three 
miles from its source. We had been on 
the road nearly ten hours and had gone 
scarcely twelve miles, so rough was the 
route. 

We kept up a good fire all night, for it 
was cold, and it was only the prospect of 
climbing Mt. Goddard that induced us to 
leave our warm sleeping bags at four 
o'clock. 
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Canon of the Eouth Fork of the San Joaquin. 


Ahead of us was a snow clad ridge which 
we took to be the mountain, but in a few 
moments we saw our mistake, as the real 
peak loomed up on our left, clearly outrank- 
ing the surrounding mountains. What we 
had seen first was simply a portion of the 
impassable Mt. Goddard Divide, which forms 
a broad amphitheater about the mountain. 
An hour’s travel brought us to the shore 
of a pretty lake at the foot of the peak, 
and here we unpacked. Leaving our mules 
to enjoy such grass as they could find, we 
set out in high spirits to climb the last 
twenty-five hundred feet. There is only one 
practicable route to the summit and we 
were fortunate enough to find it at once. 
On the west side of the mountain there is 
a long tongue of snow, and in or alongside 
of this we scrambled for a third of the dis- 
tance, passing thus the only difficult por- 
tion of the ascent. When we reached the 
main ridge we ate our lunch of hardtack and 
deviled ham and soon continued our climb 
over the loose rock of which the peak is 
composed, arriving at the summit shortly 
after noon. 


How shall I describe the scene, the beauty 
of it, the awful grandeur or it? On every 


side mountains, mountains, mountains, far 
as the eye could reach; snow without meas- 
ure’ lakes without number; space without 
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limit. Far off to the northwest we could 
just discern the mountains about Yosemite, 
Lyell and Ritter; to the right, and nearer, 
was Mt. Humphreys’ jagged peak, and 
nearer still were Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, 
Haeckel and Wallace, fit monuments to the 
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who had ascended the peak since 1879, 
when it was first climbed, and learned that 
we were thirteen thousand, five hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea. 

It was five o’clock when we reached camp 
and eight o'clock when we spread our 


Red Mt. Lake. 


great evolutionists. Directly east was the 
lines of the Palisades and far to the south 
Gardner and Brewer raised their heads 
among others nearly as high; while to the 
west lay our amphitheatre, enclosed by the 
snow-capped divide, and beyond it range 


A Pine Tree on Mt. Goddard at 11,000ft. 
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after range of lower mountains, gradually 
merging into the great scorched plain be- 
low. A search in the pile of rocks which 
marks the summit brought to light the 
Sierra Club Register, in its tight tin box. 
Here we read the names of the fifteen others 


sleeping bags in a fragrant bed of shooting 
stars by the shore of Goddard Lake. We 
had accomplished our great desire: we had 
been to the Sierras, we had walked their 
valleys, had climbed their peaks. To-mor- 
row we must leave them and it would be 


Le Conte. 


with sincere regret. Three days later, as 
we were entering Ockenden, we were ac- 
costed by a mountaineer: 

“Hello, boys! Goin’ to the mountains, or 
done bin?” “Done bin,” we answered. 
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COLONIZATION 


| BY 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


P to the moment of writing Germany 

\ has sent out into the world more col- 

onists than any other country save 

Great Britain. The notable feature of 
this movement, however, is that the German, 
as a colonist, prefers almost any flag to his 
Own. 

This is not because the German does not 
love his Emperor, his language, his customs 
and the thousand little dangers that con- 
stitute the Fatherland. It is not wholly 
true that he expatiates himself in order to 
escape military service, for that service is 
not more unpopular than most other per- 
sonal taxes. But the German loves liberty, 
and he realizes that, in colonies at least, 
liberty is essential to progress. The Ger- 
man government stifles colonial enterprise 
by a multiplicity of official limitations 
which weigh upon the pioneer merchant or 
planter and that is why-in spite of more 
than a million square miles of colonial pos- 
sessions the children of the German Empire 
persist in founding their new homes not in 
Kiao Chow or Kameroons but in Australia, 
Argentine, Oregon, Minnesota and Texas. 

In 1898 on a North Lloyd steamer bound 
for the China seas, were seventeen German 
merchants. Kiao Chow had then been one 
year under the German flag. The German 
papers which reflected government opinion 
had laid much stress upon the commer- 
cial nature of that colony. A_ stranger 


might have thought it fair that some, at 
least, of these seventeen merchants were 
bound for this incipient Hamburg of Shan- 
tung. 

Two of them did go there, to look about, 
but they were so discouraged by the atti- 
tude of the officials 


that they returned 


home. The rest found more comfort under 
the Dutch or the British flag. A wealthy 
German planter who had large plantations 
in Sumatra got off at Singapore. I took 
him one day gently to task for not assist- 
ing in the development of German East 
Africa instead of bringing his capital and 
intelligence to the advancement of a rival 
colony. He answered me in words that I 
have often recalled, but which German offi- 
cials cannot yet understand. Said my 
friend: 

“I did try to settle in German East Af- 
rica. But I was not made welcome. I was 
choked by red tape. I was not regarded 
as an intelligent member of the commun- 
ity, but as one who was to be ordered about 
by officials—according to the habit acquired 
at home.” 

“No, it is impossible yet to do anything 
in a German colony—there is too much gov- 
ernment. Instead of getting the best man 
and paying him a high salary they pay 
a dozen men shabbily and get but the com- 
mon run of officials, and you can’t ask for 
anything worse than that, at least in the 
tropics. Why, the German government 
does not pay the governor or a colony as 
much as I pay my overseer. My manager 
would not change places with the gover- 
nor of East Africa. 

“There is too much government—and that 
is worse than no government, at least in 
the business of running a colony.” 

This gentleman is well Known in Berlin 
as a patriotic German, and he echoes the 
sentiments of pretty much every German 
I have met who was competent to express 
an opinion. 

Amongst my fellow passengers were sev- 
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eral going to Hongkong. When I twitted 
one of them for not going to Kiao Chow, 
I got practically the same answer. Said one: 
“Why should I go to Kiao Chow? I have 
more political and personal liberty in Hong- 
kong under the British flag than under my 
own flag. In Hongkong I am somebody. In 
Kiao Chow I am but a genuine Civilist, a 
mere common civilian. In Hongkong Ger- 
man interests are respected and Germans 
have a voice. In the directory of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai bank Germans are rep- 
resented as well as English. No, sir, I 
love my country, but my patriotism is not 
blind enough to carry me to Kiao Chow.” 

Of course, therefore, I visited Kiao Chow, 
for I wished to see on the spot whether my 
German friends of the North German Lloyd 
had been exaggerating. 

My reception on the part of the Governor 
and officials generally was cordial and 
everything was done to make my stay agree- 
able. I lay stress upon this, for one’s views 
are frequently modified by personal trifles. 

To be sure, being merely a civilian, I was 
not permitted to enter the Governor’s pal- 
ace by the main entrance, but was, by the 
sentinel, sent around to the side door. But 
at the time I did not know that any invidi- 
ous distinction was being made, and so I 
had nothing to worry about. The Governor 
invited me to his table, and the officials 
asked me to dine at their mess. No Gov- 
ernor was ever more painstaking than this 
particular one, no officials could have been 
more hard worked. The Governor by this 
time has probably died of fever or been re- 
placed, for in 1898 the colony was so un- 
healthy that I couid scarce hear of anyone 
who had not suffered from dysentery or ma- 
larial fever, or both. The poor Governor 
was much worried over many things—the 


walls of his palace were green with mould, 


the furniture which he had brought out at 
great cost from Berlin was ungumming itself 
under the influence of moisture, he was a 
physical wreck by reason of the unsani- 
tary state of his quarters, and while he 
shivered at the damp, he pictuured in glow- 
ing colors Kiao Chow as the great future 
sanitarium of the »ar East. I did not smile 
—it was too pathetic. 

Then he poured into my ears some of his 
cares of state. I had hoped to hear him 
discourse on the problems arising from 
aaapting European legal methods to Chinese 
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needs, possibly to frontier disputes, custom 
house difficulties, military capacity of the 
Celestials, a hundred problems of absorb- 
ing interest to one in his position, fresh 
from the atmosphere of Berlin or Kiel. 

But no, his official mind was occupied 
by consideration of how to punish a Chinese 
scullery boy who had inadvertantly washed 
the dishes in the bathtub. I told the Gov- 
ernor that in China there were so many 
worse ways than that of cleaning dishes, 
that I would leave the matter to a more 
local court ,and think no more about it. 
He was shocked at my supuerficiality. 

And just here let me point out the dif- 
ference between the official and the normal 
mind. 

To the official mind, perspective of rela- 
tive importance, does not exist. For him 
every telegram takes its turn, whether it 
refers to a ship sinking in sight of port, or 
an accumulation of ashes in the dust bin. 
My friend the Govcrnor worried more over 
that scullery episode than sioltke over the 
war with France. For the moment it dis- 
placed in his mind the fact that in Kiao 
Chow were 1,500 brave German soldiers li- 
able to rot with dysentery and fever. He 
could not see the distinction between a 
measure involving the life of the colony 
and domestic detail of everyday life which 
his valet could have disposed of as well 
as himself. 

On the occasion of my visit to Kiao Chow 
I found five merchants as against 1,500 sol- 
diers or officials. This to me was depress- 
ing. I should have preferred five soldiers 
and 1,500 colonists. But the Governor 
thought otherwise. He could not under- 
stand what these merchants meant by both- 
ering him with questions about the place. 
He did not want them, they only added to 
his worries. On the occasion of my visit 
the government had announced the first 
sale of land to take place in a few days, 
and German merchants in other ports of 
China had shown considerable patriotic de- 
sire to invest money for the benefit of the 
colony. But few knew anything about the 
place. All were curuious to know if there 
were such a thing as a hotel, whether they 
might sleep on board a ship in port, whether 
there would be tents procurable. Nothing 
seemed to me more reasonable than that. 
Throughout the civilized world when one 
man invites another to come and purchase 
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from him, whether horses or land, in an 
inaccessible part of the country, the law 
of hospitality, if not good policy, demands 
that no pains should be spared in enter- 
taining the prospective purchaser. 

In Kiao Chow, however, this law was re- 
versed. Perhaps in deference to Chinese 
topsy turvy principles. This Governor re- 
sented what he was pleased to regard as the 
insolence of German merchants who—just 
think of it—had the audacity to imagine that 
he, an imperial official, should waste his 
time in looking after such a thing as com- 
merce. Nobody wanted these merchants 
anyway, they only made trouble. 

And this was the beginning of Germany’s 
first colony in the only country where the 
white man might be expected to live and 
bring up a family. 

The first Governor may have been re- 
placed, but I fear it will take some time 
to change the spirit in which the official 
administration of the colony is conceived. 
The colony should mean tne body of pro- 
ducing men who trade and plant, and or- 
ganize a government suited to local require- 
ments. With Germany that method is re- 
versed. Warships land troops, these occu- 
py the best sites for barracks, the officers 
commence to install themselves as in a 
military cantonment, and if by chance a mis- 
guided merchant ventures to settle in the 
place he is regarded as an intruder—is not 
even admitted as a member of the social or- 
ganizations. 

There was one exception at Kiao Chow. 
One merchant did belong to the club—but, 
as has probably already been guessed, he 
was a money lender and was elected by his 
creditors. 

Much of the misery in Kiao Chow re- 
sulted from homesickness and inexperience. 
but still more from inexplicable incapacity. 
For instance, the water was unfit to drink 
—at least for Europeans. The men were 
pretty generally suffering from diseases 
directly connected with tainted water sup- 
ply, and yet there were no distilling ma- 
chines in operation—not even the warships 
in the harbor were applied to this humane 
purpose. It was natural for me to feel that 
the German ships of war which I had met 
in the summer of 1898 in Philippine waters 
might have been employed in distilling wa- 
ter for the suffering soldiers at Kiao Chow. 
Such work may not appear glorious—but it 


saves precious lives. Not more than 100 
miles away at Wei-Hai-Wei Admiral Sey- 
mour had also founded a colony. It was 
but six months old—half as old as the Ger- 
man—yet the English had wholesome water 
to drink and consequently there was no 
unusual amount of disease. While the Ger- 
man Admiral was fretting the Englishman 
kept his men cheerful and strong by encour- 
aging outdoor sports. 

Kiao Chow is a poor thing, as ports go. 
It. will cost millions of dollars before ships 
can anchor with safety, let alone discharge 
cargo in ordinary weather. It is inferior 
to Wei-Hai-Wei and it is difficult to under- 
siand what induced Germany to take such a 
place for such a purpose. 

During my visit there was not a single 
vessel in port that was not there on gov- 
ernment account or under subsidy of the 
German government. I saw an American 
four-masted schooner from Oregon bump 
her bottom to pieces because, in spite of 
her captain’s representations, she was as- 
signed by the Governor’s orders to an un- 
safe anchorage. The approaches to Kiao 
Chow were so badly charted that the cap- 
tain of the German mail steamer had to go 
a hundred miles out of his course on the 
short run from Shanghai. Physical defects 
can be readily repaired, money and energy 
can build harbor walls, sink artesian wells 
and complete charts. But the radical vices 
of officialism are what today affect 
the growth of Kiao Chow, the inability of 
the military or official mind to perceive 
that a colony must, in order to prosper, be 
governed by colonists, or at least in their 
interest. 

The seizure of Kiao Chow, like that of 
South America by Spain, was ostensibly 


_from religious motives. Two Roman Cath- 


olics, missionaries, had been murdered by 
a Chinese mob somewhere in the interior 
where missionaries are particularly §re- 
quested not to penetrate. The German 
government did not wait until an explana- 
tion or the usual reparation could be offered, 
but immediatelty dispatched a squadron to 
take possession of Kiao Chow. The Chi- 
nese commander of the port, when he saw 
the squadron enter, thought it had come on 
a friendly visit, and prepared to receive 
the landing party with sweetmeats and 
other evidence of kind intentions. But his 
friendly offices were not accepted, the place 
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was soon occupied by German marines, 
the Chinese flag hauled down, the German 
placed in its stead, the peaceful Chinese 
population dispossessed of their ancestral 
homes, and the territory annexed to that of 
the German Empire—‘leased” is the more 
polite term. 


In all history, sacred or profane, Protest- 
ant or Spanish, I know of few instances 
more out of keeping with public law. There 
have been people murdered in other coun- 
tries besides China, in the United States, 
for instance. Would it seem right that a 
country should without warning bombard 
Washington or New York because one of 
her subjects had been murdered in Alaska 
or New Orleans? Would not reparation 
have been demanded in the first instance, 
and war declared afterwards? The seiz- 
ure of Kiao Chow took place in a time of 
profound peace under no adequate provoca- 
tion. It was an act of war, and though 
China could not at the time resent it, by 
force of arms, we may rest assured that it 
was an act which went far to rouse in her 
people still deeper distrust of all foreigners. 

Germany sends forth her children by the 
hundreds of thousands to strengthen the 
white man’s dominion over the earth, and 
the colonies which receive them are grate- 
ful for this increase. But official Germany 
scolds at them—calls them unpatriotic 
“vaterlandslose gesellen” and preaches the 
duty of colonizing only under the German 
flag. The German citizen is called upon to 
pay heavy tribute for naval and military 
expenditure, ostensibly to protect German 
commerce and German colonies. But the 
practical colonist smiles at these pretexts; 
they are mainly political humbug. German 
commerce and German emigration took very 
good care of itself before ever a colony be- 
longed to Germany. The industrious Ger- 
man, like the Swede, the Norwegian, the 
Swiss, the Italian, spreads himself over the 
face of the earth without a thought as to 
whether he has a big navy or army at home. 
He emigrates to-day in order to better him- 
self. If his country offers him a welcome 
he may return to spend his fortune there; 
if not, he spends it in some other place. 
The German who has accumulated a for- 
tune in Milwaukee or Melbourne will spend 
it in Berlin or New York or London, ac- 
cording to his taste. He will certainly not 
take his money to Berlin if there he is con- 


fronted with the same species of official 
and military cast tnat excludes his fellow 
merchants from the club of Kiao Chow. 

The history of German colonization is a 
short one—a thing of yesterday. After the 
Franco-German war the then Prime Min- 
ister embarked upon a series of domestic 
measuures which in nearly every case were 
either failures or at least diminished his 
prestige. Socialism increased immensely 
under his ungenerous administration, his 
quarrel with the Pope ended in compromise, 
his persecution of the Poles made him no 
friends in Russia; with the persecution of 
the Danes he had but scant success. Fin- 
ally, like many an other perplexed states- 
man, he took up foreign ventures, in the 
hope of drawing away the attention of his 
fellow countrymen from the faults he com- 
mitted at home. 


Colonial societies were formed, mainly 
in inland towns. The official press persist- 
ently dwelt upon the glorious future that 
might be expected if the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans could be diverted to Ger- 
man colonial soil. Finally, about 1884, the 
German flag was hoisted over a large num- 
ber of very hot sand strips, and the German 
Empire entered upon its career of coloni- 
zation. 

From that day to this there has been a 
large and persistent outlay for colonial 
purposes, and though the government per- 
sists in announcing all kinds of advant- 
ages to those who settle on German African 
soil, cold facts remain that Germans will 
not go there unless as officials or soldiers 
under orders. 

In times past Germans have made colonial 
efforts, but they have all failed. Charles 
V. gave a trading license for practically 
the whole of Venezuela (in 1528) to a Ger- 
man company, which promised at one time 
tc develop into a species of chartered com- 
pany. But the privilege was withdrawn in 
1550, as the Germans had accomplished 
nothing to warrant a continuance. The 
Great Elector of Brandenburg entertained 
colonial schemes, and Germans under his 
auspices are said to have founded trading 
stations in the West Indies and on the 
West Coast of Africa. For the sake of find- 
ing traces of this Brandenburg settlement, 
which was upon the island of St. Thomas, 
I sailed clean around the island, but not 
only could find no trace of it myself, but 
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could find no one who had ever heard of 
such a settlement. German colonization 
in America has never taken the pioneer 
character, like that of the Boers in South 
Africa, or the English in New W®ngland. 
The misrule of petty German rulers drove 
many families to this country as early as 
the eighteenth century, but in no case did 
they more than settle amongst people who 
had already done the preliminary work of 
establishing order in a new land. We can- 
not determine with exactitude the number 
or men who deserted from the regiments 
hired to George III. by German princes dur- 
ing the American war (1776 and 1783). We 
know that King George was bound to pay 
a given sum for all those who were killed, 
and it was to the obvious advantage of the 
German Princes that as many as possible 
should remain in America. Desertion from 
the British ranks was assisted in those days 
by scattering leaflets which informed the 
German mercenaries that if they would leave 
the ranks and throw in their lot with the 
colonists they should receive land and be 
otherwise well treated. There is good rea- 
son to suppose that many out of the 40,000 
who came to this country as soldiers re- 
mained as American citizens. 

The great European revolution of 1848 
furnished another contingent of emigrants 
to this country—notable not merely for num- 
bers but for the high average of education 
represented by the political refugees. 
These, through their connection with the 
peers of Europe, were in a position to fur- 
nish accounts of the United States which 
awakened a yet wider desire to emigrate 
to the New World. The opening of Cali- 
fornia with her wealth of precious metals, 
the enormous expansion of new territory 
beyond the Mississippi, the opportunities 
of acquiring farms for the asking—these 
causes united with the establishment of 
steam navigation on the Atlantic and a 
daily cheapening of the cost of transporta- 
tion created a stream of German emigration 
which had been pretty constant during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

These emigrants have not been wholly 
lost to Germany. On the contrary they have 
carried with them a love of the old father- 
land, much as that love has been strained 
by harsh government. When they make a 
fortune their thoughts turn naturally to 
Germany, to the land of their ancestors— 
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the home of their Schiller and Goethe; their 
Blucher and their Ernst Moritz Arndt. 

If to-day German trade is so great that 
it supports the two largest seamship lines 
in the world, it is owing largely to the Ger- 
mans who have settled at the ends of those 
lines. All the million square miles of 
Colonial Germany are as nothing compared 
to any one of a dozen American cities—not 
merely as regards trade, but as regards 
Germans controlling that trade. Official 
Germany desires to divert Germans from 
America, where they are happy, and plant 
them in official colonies, where they are 
sure to be wretched. There is nothing new 
in this, but the time has gone by when 
colonies can be planted in such a manner. 
The colony that succeeds to-day is not the 
one in which are the largest number of 
soldiers and officials, but the one which 
gives the colonists the widest opportunities, 
not merely for earning a living, but for liv- 
ing in liberty while earning. The English 
colonies offer this attraction to the German 
and the Yankee welcomes him cordially. 
There is scarcely an American town in 
which Germans do not figure amongst the 
leaders of political, social or commercial 
activity. At Yale in my day I cannot recall 
a single professor or tutor who had not 
studied at a German university. German 
thought, German industry—these have 
leavened America; yet Germany reaps her 
reward as well though she seems uncon- 
scious of it, for it is not a reward in the 
shape of a German flag flying over the capi- 
tol at Washington, or another slice of map 
painted in German color. Her triumph is 
nobler than this. Germany can rejoice in 
the thought that the thousands whom she 
has driven beyond her borders for a living 
have found under the American flag oppor- 
tunities which were denied at home; her 
children have been well looked after; they 
have been allowed to speak their mother 
tongue, and to practice religion after their 
own fashion. They have secured the same- 
rights as the people amongst whom they 
have cast their lot. While official Germany 
has persecuted roles, Danes and French- 
men for cultivating their own language, 
the United States has done the reverse, 
and the result has been that Germans find 
it agreeable to learn English as quickly as. 
possible. 

The faults of official Germany have trans~ 
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planted themselves into her colonies, and 
until her official administration changes, 
we can hope for no improvement abroad. 
When the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 reached 
Massachuusetts, in a ship not bigger than 
a Gloucester fishing schooner of to-day, 
they fell on their knees, thanked God for 
their safety and then set to work building— 
first houses, then churches, then schools. 
When I happened to be in Kiao Chow, 
not even the soldiers hai barracks fit to 
keep out the rain—two buildings of mud fit 
for cow stables, that represented the hotel 
accommodation. There was no wharf for 
landing general stores, no storehouses for 
the custom house and no adequate supply. 
There was no water fit to drink and 
no means of procuring any. Labor was al- 
most impossible to procure, even for the 
government, and I round the head of a great 
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German manufacturing house painting the 
shutters of his hut becauuse he could find 
no one to do the job for him. 

Yet in such an hour official Germany was 
employing a long train of coolies for the 
purpose of erecting—what do you suppose? 
A distilling plant? A recration ground for 
the men? A church? 

None of these! 

These precious coolies were employed in 
erecting a pompous monument to the Ger- 
man Admiral who had _ seized the place 
twelve months before. 

German colonial history presents two 
sides—one of official bombast, costliness 
and failure, the other one of silent moving 
forward into new worlds as double blessings 
to humanity—blessings to the land that re- 
ceives them, and even to the land that drove 
them forth. 


Could I recall 

The radiant morn, the night, and all 

The hours between; could see once 
more 

Dolores, at the old church door— 

But that was when, long, long ago, 


I lived and loved in Mexico. 


Oh, day of days! 


Before the altar serf and don 

Knelt side by side; the light shone on 
The faces of the worshipers. 

For me there was but one face, hers, 
And I, too, worshiped, bending low— 
The fairest face in Mexico. 
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| HEN a miner comes to the United 
| States Mint at San Francisco to 
| make a deposit of gold and obtain 
| the coin therefor, he is directed to 
| the receiving room. A scoop is placed on the 
counter and into this he is required to pour 
his dust, nuggets, or whatever he has. He 
may bring the gold in the form of dust, nug- 
gets, retorted amaigam or a crude bar. If 
the appearance of the deposit is such as to 
| show much quicksilver, dirt or the like, the 
owner is notified that he may expect the 
deposit to lose considerably in melting. The 
gold is then weighed in the presence of the 
depositor and the receiver makes out two 
numbered tags, one of which goes with the 
deposit and the other to the receipt clerk, 
t who, after checking the weight, gives the 
i depositor a receipt for so much weight in 
7 gold. As the value is not then known, the 
, depositor must return on the following day 
with his receipt, when, the assay having been 
j meantime made and exact fineness ascer- 
tained, with loss in melting, etc., he is paid 
by the cashier in coin. Of course these pay- 
ments are made from coin in hand, not from 
coin made from his particular deposit. 
The deposit, after having been weighed 
and tagged, is placed in a small sheet-iron 
i box and this is inclosed in a lock box and 
taken to the melting room. After it has 
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been melted and made into a bar it is re- 
turned to the receiver’s or weigh room and 
weighed in the presence of a representative 
of the melter and refiner’s department and 
note and record of weight melting is 
made. 

} The deposit, still with its original number, 


is then taken in its locked box to the assay 
department. There chips are taken from 
the bar for assay purposes and the bar re- 
turned to the receiving room ,where it is re- 
tained in a vault until the deposit is reported 
on by the assayer. That official makes out a 
duplicate report of the fineness, etc., send- 
ing one to the melter and refiner and the 
other to the superintendent. The receiver 
then turns the bar over to the melter and 
refiner for his process. The superintendent 
sends his assayer’s report on the deposit to 
the computing clerks in the cashier’s room 
and they figure out from it the exact value 
of the deposit, giving a certificate as to fine- 
ress, loss in melting and value. When the 
Cvposiicr comes next day he relinqui-hcis 
the reeeiver’s receipt and obtains from the 
warrant clerk the report on his deposit and 
an order on the cashier for the payment of 
the gold coin due. 

When fine gold or silver bars are received 
from refineries and government assay offices, 
they are not melted again. Chips are taken 
from the corners and check assays made 
which must agree with the fineness stamped 
on the bars. 

A depositor may bring crude bullion in any 
quantity ($50 or more in value) and receive 
either fine gold bars or coin, at his option, 
to the full value of gold in his deposit, less 
a trifling charge for melting, assaying, part- 
ing, etc. These charges vary according to 
the nature of the deposit, but may amount to 
five cents an ounce. The bars or coin are 
delivered from stock in hand as soon as 
the value of the deposit is ascertained, usu- 
ally the following day. For the silver con- 
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in a gold deposit the owner may 


tained 
either receive fine silver bars or be paid in 
silver dollars at the market value of sil- 


ver. 

Each separate deposit made at the Mint, 
be it large or small, after being weighed, 
is given a number and sent to the melter and 
refiner to be cast into a bar or bars. The 
numbered bar is then taken to the assay de- 
partment in order that the fineness and con- 
sequent value of the gold may be ascer- 
tained, and also the amount of silver which 
may be associated with the gold. Neither 
gold nor silver are found native in a state 
of purity. Gold is seldom found free from 
associated silver, and silver, being of less 
value than gold, each part of the silver re- 
duces the value of the gold. Perfectly pure 
gold of 1000 fineness is worth $20.67 per 
ounce. Gold 900 fine (the other hundred be- 
ing silver) is worth $18.60 per ounce; and 
that 800 fine is worth but $16.53 per ounce. 
What is called fineness, therefore, is simply 
the weight of fine metal contained in any 
given quantity of mixed metals or alloys. 
For instance, in a gold or silver bar which is 
reported to be 850 fine, it is simply meant 
that in 1000 parts by weight, 850 are fine 
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gold or fine silver, as the case may be. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
when a miner makes a deposit of say a hun- 
dred ounces of gold dust, nuggets or a gold 
bar, the actual value of the deposit must 
be first ascertained before he can receive 
his money for it in coin. Each separate de- 
posit must for this reason be separately 
assayed to determine the fineness of the 
gold. He is paid also for the silver con- 
tained but on the vasis of silver value. Gold 
received at the Mint for coinage or refining, 
either in a native or manufactured condition, 
is of every variety of fineness, the alloy in 
most cases being silver with a smaller pro- 
portion of baser metal. When the bar repre- 
senting the melted deposit is delivered to 
the assay department two chips are taken 
from it. One of them is from the top cor- 
ner and the other from the bottom opposite 
corner. These chips are marked “A” and 
“B” and both carry the same number as the 


bar. The chips are pounded and rolled into 
very thin sheets, or small pieces, to be 
weighed. They are then taken into the 
weigh room for assay and given to two dif- 
ferent men, one taking the “A” sample and 
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the other the “B,” this being cone as a 
“check.” 

As the fineness of gold is expressed in 
thousandths (pure gold being 1000) the 
French system of weights is used in assay- 
ing, using the half-gramme, or demi- 
gramme, as a unit of 1000 parts’ with the 
decimal divisions to the ten thousandth of 
that weight. The half-gramme is about 
seven and a half grains, and that weight 
is accurately balanced with the metal. The 
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assay balance is se finely adjusted that it 
is sensitive to the nftieth of a milligramme. 
‘the sample of the exact weight of the half- 
gramme is then put into a small piece of 
lead foil and sent out to the furnace to be 
cupelled, which drives off the lead, iron, etc. 
The cupel is a small shallow cup made of 
bone ash, possessing the quality of absorb- 
ing the oxides of metals, but not the metals 
themselves. The lead in which the gold and 
silver has been inclosed is rapidly changed 
by the heat of the furnace to a fluid vitrious 
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oxide, which, exerting an oxidizing effect on 
the base metals in the gold, causes their 
avsorption into the pores of the cupel, leav- 
ing the gold with a bright surface. The but- 
ton remaining in the cupel is that by which 
they determine the base metal. This button, 
when it comes from the furnace, is weighed 
vn the same scales 2s originally and the loss 
cetermined. This may be ten parts ofa 
thousand and represents the base metal in 
the sample—copper,iron or lead. Then two 


cther men take two other pieces from the 
same sample “A” and “B” and balance the 
half-gramme with the same weight and esti- 
mate the amount of silver necessary to be 
added to make an alloy in which the par- 
ticles of gold will be so far separated from 
each other that they may not protect any 
part of the silver from free action of the 
acid. There should be two-thirds silver to 
one-third gold to take out what little silver 
there was originally in the sample. When 
the proper amount of silver is added the 
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samples are then rolled up in lead foil and 
sent to the cupelling furnace, the same as 
those first described. 

After the cupellation the resultant gold 
button is hammered, annealed and rolled toa 
thin strip and then loosely coiled into a 
small roll called a “cornet.” This cornet is 
put into nitric acid and boiled for ten min- 
utes to extract the silver; then boiled again 
for ten minutes. The gold cornet, now fine 
gold, is then annealed and tempered and 
brought back into the weigh room to be 
weighed back, and such proportion of gold 
as is found in that is the fineness of the 
gold contained in the bar, or sample, be- 
cause the silver, copper, etc., have all been 
eliminated by the boiling in the acid. For 
instance, the weight in the first place before 
boiling being 1000, the gold coming back 
may weigh 850 on the scale, and the base 
metal button received on the first working 
may show a loss of ten, as stated. Now the 
civerence between the 850 plus the ten sub- 
tracted from the 1000 weight, that was 
weighed up in the first place, gives the silver 
contained in the deposit. 


Assays of silver are made by a standard 
solution, by what is known as the “humid” 
method. It is done by an entirely different 
method from the gold assay, but as this de- 
scription is confined to work on gold it is not 
necessary to describe the silver assay. 

After the fineness of the gold is ascer- 
tained a report on the sample is sent to the 


- melter and refiner and to the computation 


clerks in the cashier’s room, and on the basis 
of this report the depositor is paid. The 
men who make the assay do not know the 
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size of the deposit, source of gold, or name 
of the depositor. They know the sample 
only by number, so there is no chance for 
any collusion. ‘lane greatest care is taken in 
this department of the Mint. The different 
assays from the same sampies made by the 
different men must agree within three- 
tenths of a thousandth part of a half- 
gramme. 

The gold sent from the receiver's room to 
the melter and refiner’s department is in a 
crude state and carries with it more or less 
silver, copper, etc., so must be refined 
preparatory to coinage by removing this 
silver and copper and other metals. This 
is done by adding two parts of silver to one 
of gold in making up an allotment for re- 
fining purposes. The gold and silver are 
melte! together and then cast into slabs 
which, from the preponderance of silver, 
look like silver siabs. The parting pro- 
cesses depend upon the solubility of the 
silver, copper, etc., in an acid which will 
not attack gold. Strong sulphuric (oil of 
vitriol) is such an acid and nitric is another, 
but their mode of action and the operations 
required are quite different. In the San 
Francisco mint the sulphuric acid process is 
generally used, the nitric acid process being 
only occasionally used in the case of very 
base material. 

The slabs of metal are taken to the re- 
finery and placed in large 
holding 600 or 700 pounds, which are kep 
over a furnace. The slabs are then covere: 
with ordinary commercial sulphuric aci 
and this is kept boiling for an entire nighf. 
When the silver in the slabs has all been 
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dissolved by the boiling acid, the acid is 
drawn off and is then largely in the form 
of silver sulphate. 

The strongly acid solution is drawn off 
into the large tanks convenient to the reduc- 
ing kettles. In these tanks are placed slabs 
or ingots of metallic copper and the silver 
is precipitated from the solution by coming 
in contact with these, the solution giving 
up its silver, which is replaced by the dis- 
solved copper. The solution then becomes 
a copper sulphate. After the solution has 
stood long enough it is tested to see that 
it has no more silver, and is then drawn 
off for crystallization, when it becomes 
the bluestone of commerce. The spongy 
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ver. With the excess of silver the acid can 


.act freely and dissolve the entire amount 


of silver. 

The gold which remained in the kettles 
when the acid was drawn off is in the form 
of a sediment and is treated with fresh boil- 
ing acid several times until only a slight 
trace of silver is shown. These finishing 
acids are drawn off and used upon fresh 
charges of bullion. 

Tue gold, though now in metallic form, is 
a yellowish-brown powder and is taken from 
the kettle to the washing tubs. Here hot 
water under pressure is forced through it 
until the water passing through it shows no 
trace or sign of silver. The metal is placed 
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silver remaining is transferred to leaching 
tubs, where it is washed with hot water. 
The balance of the solution is drawn into 
other tanks as it still carries some copper, 
which is recovered by precipitation on iron 
scrap. 

The silver, now looking like small flaky 
crystals, is pressed into cakes, and these are 
dried in a furnace and then melted. It is 
then fine silver—0.998 or 0.999 fine. 

It should be stated that the object of add- 
ing the excess of the silver to the gold in 
the first operation is that with only a small 
quantity, the gold would prevent the acid 
getting at all the particles of contained sil- 


in pans which are set in a drying furnace 
to evaporate all moisture, after which it is 
taken to another furnace to ve melted into 
bars, which are assayed to see if the “part- 
ing” has been successful, and all silver has 
been removed. It is now pure gold, or prac- 
tically so. The silver is also pure, the two 
metals having been thoroughly “parted” 
and they are ready for coinage purposes. 
The gold is now weighed out for a “melt,” 
which is about 3,000 ounces, and one-tenth 
copper added to make the proper alloy for 
the standard coin. If the gold should show 
by assay that there is still a trace of silver 
or copper left, this has to be taken into con- 
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sideration in making up the alloy. One 
one-hundredth part of silver may remain 
and this fact accounts for the slight vari- 
ation in tint or color of gold coins, a very 
slight portion of silver lightening the tint. 

Ninety per cent of the weight of the coin 
is pure gold and ten per cent of the weight 
is eopper ,which is added to give the proper 
hardness to prevent too rapid abrasion or 
wearing away. Many think that the ten per 
cent copper added represents’ the profit 
made by the government in coinage ot gold, 
but this is not the case. Take for example 
a $20 piece, the weight of which is 516 
grains or 1.075 ounces. Now 90 per cent of 
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is more difficult to make uniform, and may 
vary as much as one-tenth of one per cent 
in individual pieces, though the average is 
almost exactly correct. 

In making the “melt,” the proportionate 
weighed amounts of gold and copper are 
mixed while melted in large graphite pots 
by means of a graphite stirrer. These pots 
hoid about 3,000 ounces. After being thor- 
oughly melted and mixed, the metal is 
poured into moulds which are about four- 
teen inches long and vary in width accord- 
ing to the denomination of coin to be made. 
When taken from the mould they are “in- 
gots,’ which are sent to the coiner and from 
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this is pure gold, that is, .96750 of an 
ounce. One ounce of pure gold is worth 
$20.671834625, so 1c will be seen by any one 
taking the troubie to figure out the fractions 
that the actual pure gold in a $20 piece is 
worth $19.9981999368, or within a very small 
fraction of a cent of twenty dollars. 
Standard coin is composed of 900 parts of 
gold (or silver) and 100 parts of purest cop- 
per in each 1.000. The law ailows a slight 
margin in the fineness of our coins, yet this 
is very sharply defined and is exceedingly 
small. Our gold coin scarcely varies from 
tne standard fineness by more than three- 
hundredths of one per cent. Silver coin 


which he makes the coins. Before being 
sent to the coiner, however, they must be 
tested by the assayer to see if they meet the 
full legal requirements in the alloy. The 
first and last ingot cast from each melt is 
thus tested; and in the case of silver some 
of the molten metal is poured into water 
and the resultant granulations tested in- 
stead of ingots. 

To show how accurately the work of mak- 
ing ingots is done at the San Francisco 
Mint, it may be stated that the melter and 
refiner made last year 2,012 melts of gold 
ingots, of which oniy seven were rejected; 
and 5,261 melts of silver ingots, of which 
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only forty were condemned. It is not, how- 
ever, a very simple problem to first calcu- 
late the quantity of copper to be added to 
bullion of known fineness, and then to so 
apportion the metals as to get an almost 
mathematical result after blending them by 
fusion. The fineness of gold ingots is fur- 
nished to the melter and refiner by the as- 
sayer to the tenth of a one-thousandth. 

When working full blast they make about 
twenty gold melts a day, or to the amount 
of $600,000 daily. In silver they make thirty- 
two melts with the same force, or about 
$35,000. 


The melting room is charged with the 
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the eye. The actual sweepings of the floors 
of the rooms for the day are mixed with 
a flux and melted, the metal thus being re- 
covered and credited to the room daily. The 
“sweeps’ themselves are crushed in a Chile 
mill and sold to the highest bidder. The 
amount recovered from the sweeps at the 
Mint last year was $14,257 from 138,685 
pounds. 

When the coiner of the Mint receives the 
ingots from the melter and refiner’s depart- 
ment they vary in size and weight in ac- 
cordance with the denomination of coin for 
which they are to be used. The ingot for 
making twenty-doilar pieces (or double 
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weight of all metals sent into it in the morn- 
ing. Before the workmen are dismissed 
for the day all the returns from the room 
are weighed, and any shortage, real or appar- 
ent, noted. The returns never quite agree 
with the charge sent out, as some little 
metal will adhere to the crucibles and dip- 
ping cups and some will be found in the 
ashes. This is afterwards recovered as 
“sweeps,” a term which includes broken 
crucibles and dipping cups, all ashes from 
fires, burnt gloves, aprons, saw-dust, pack- 
ages in which bullion has been sent to the 
Mint, and in short everything which may 
contain bullion, without its being visible to 


eagles) weighs about seventy-two ounces, 
or about $1,300 in value. They are first 
passed through“breaking-down” rolls, going 
through repeatedly, each time being made 
slightly thinner, until the ingot comes out 
in a iong thin “strip.” This strip is then 
passed four times through a finishing roll 
very finely adjusted by worm-wheel and 
clock dial, which shows the amount of re- 
duction of the strip after each passage 
through. There are three sizes of gold ingots, 
varying from an inch to an inch and five- 
eighths in width. When through the rolls 
the strips are gauged and tested and then 
annealed. The rolling makes the metal 
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hard and springy and the pieces are apt to 
crack and split unless annealed. To anneal 
them, the strips are inclosed in long cop- 
per cannisters, seaied with potter’s clay to 
prevent oxidation. These cannisters hold- 
ing the strips are placed in a furnace heated 
to about 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit for a 
suitable period. After being cooled off in 
water and each strip wiped dry, they are 
waxed and passed through the finishing 
rolls. It is impossible to roll strips so as 
to give planchets of exactly standard 
weight, so the strips, after leaving the fin- 
ishing rolls, are taken to the pointing rolls 
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circular pieces of gold of the exact size, 
width and thickness of the coin they are to 
represent when receiving the impression of 
the dies. The blanks, strips, cuttings, etc.. 
are then thoroughly washed and cleansed 
from grease by the use of what is known as 
mint soap, then rinsed and dried, and the 
blanks are ready for delivery to the adjust- 
ing room. 

The clean blanks or planchets are sent 
by the coiner upstairs to the chief adjuster, 
who has charge of the adjusting room. It 
is in this department that all the ladies are 
employed and they are called “adjusters.” 


Settling Tanks in Refinery. 


so a part of the end may be pointed and flat- 
tened to permit easy passage into the draw- 
bench die. The dies in the draw-bench are 
regulated by fine set-screws. Between these 
dies the pointed end of the strip is passed, 
and, being seized by the jaws of the car- 
riage, which is drawn by an endless chain, 
the strip is drawn through and thus reduced 
as near as may be to standard weight. The 
operation is much like wire-drawing. When 
the strip is drawa to the proper weight sam- 
ple planchets are taken for test. The strips 
are then taken to the cutting press and by 
means of a steel punch, working into a mat- 
rix, the planchets are cut or punched out. 
These planchets (usually called blanks) are 


There are at present sixty-five of them, but 
the number varies mvure or less according 
to the work in hand. It is tue duty of the 
adjusters to examine and weigh each plan- 
chet or blank, rejecting those which may 
be defective or light, and filing to exact 
weight those which may be too heavy. 
Each morning, before the adjusters re- 
port for work the planchets are taken from 
the vault in the coiner’s weigh-room and 
checked or weighed. The amount for the 
day’s work usually consists of about forty 
boxes, each containing 900 ounces. The 
number of pieces depends on the denomina- 
tion of the coin. A day’s work of twenty- 
dollar pieces for the adjusting force would 
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be about 36,000 ounces, made up in boxes of 
900 ounces or 825 pieces each. On reach- 
ing the adjusting room the pieces are 
weighed. In checking the amount of metal 
in each box it should correspond to the 
weight the card in each box calls for. The 
weight in all the boxes is the amount 
charged against the room for the day, and 
the amount returned in the afternoon must 
equal that received in the morning, less a 
small percentage lost in working. The sys- 
tem of checking is so close that in handling 
fifty boxes of dimes, for instance, which 
would amount to more than 625,000 pieces, 
it can be told if one piece is missing. 


tect the hands during the work of filing. 
The leather aprons, tables and glove fingers 
are brushed whenever a lady leaves her 
seat for the recesses (which occur several 
times a day) and whatever dust or filings 
there may be goes into the drawer. As the 
windows in the rooms must be closed dur- 
ing the work of filing to prevent the pos- 
sible escape of any fine gold dust, certain 
recesses are given during the day in order 
that the rooms may be aired. 

In front of each of the adjusters, on the 
table, is placed a pair of scales, adjusted 
properly each morning according to the de- 
nomination of the coin to be operated upon 
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In the two adjusting rooms there are rows 
of long tables divided into sections, each 
section having a zinc-lined drawer, and one 
of these is allotted to each of the individual 
adjusters. The tops of the tables are of 
marble. To the front and _ sides of each 
drawer is permanently secured a red 
leather apron having straps to pass over the 
shoulders. As the blanks are filed the filings 
fall into this apron and thence into the 
drawer. Each lady also wears a long linen 
apron and linen over-sleeves, which are 
provided by the Mint Department, and they 
also wear old glove-fingers or gloves to pro- 


that day. If this is double eagles (twenty- 
collar pieces) the proper weight for that 
denomination is placed in the pan on one 
side of the scale so that the blank must ac- 
curately balance it on the other. Piles of 
blanks are distributed to each adjuster 
every morning, each being given the same 
number of pieces for each day’s work. 

The adjusters are designated first-work- 
ers, standard wweighers, light weighers, 
gatherers, and expert and test weighers. The 
majority are first-workers, whose duty it is 
to examine the edges and surface of each 
planchet, throwing out such as are broken, 
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to be re-examined by the expert. After hav- 
ing thus looked over her work, the first- 
‘weigher begins weighing, taking one piece 
at atime. If she finds it heavy she reduces 
it by filing to the required weight as shown 
by the scales, and then places it in a pan 
at the side of her scale. If the piece is 
light, it is placed in a pan in front of her. 
Those pieces which are of correct weight 
are collected and placed at the standard 
weigher’s scale and the light ones at the 
‘ight weigher’s scale. 

The filing of the blank is done in a pe- 
culiar manner, which takes some skill and 
practice to accomplish properly. To be- 


milling machine elsewhere described. An 
experienced and skillful operator can han- 
dle from eleven to twelve hundred pieces 
daily, while others can only handle about 
eight hundred in tne same working hours. 
It is customary for those who are first 
through with their work to assist the slower 
workers, as none are dismissed to go home 
until all the blanks furnished for the day 
are completed. 

The standard weighers only file for a short 
time each morning and then it is their duty 
to re-weigh the work of all the first-workers, 
so that there will not be any chance of even 
one piece getting into the finished work 


Ingot Melting Room 


come a really good first-worker requires sev- 
eral months’ experience. The piece is not 
held still and filed hap-hazard on the edge, 
for were this done it would by no means 
be round when finished. The filing must be 
evenly done. ‘To accomplish this the blank 
is held firmly between the gloved finger 
and thumb of the left hand and rolled up 
and down on the face of the flat file which is 
held in the right hand. The piece must 
be held lightly enouzh to permit of its roll- 
ing, and yet firmly enough that the file will 
“bite” and remove some metal from the edge. 
Any slight inaccuracies of the piece caused 
by unskillful filing are subsequently cor- 
rected when the blank passes through the 


which might be outside the limit of ‘“‘toler- 
ance’—half a grain. The light weighers 
weigh the “lights,” set aside as such by the 
first-workers, and such pieces among them 
as may be found under weight are finally 
condemned. 

The gatherers collect the pieces from the 
first-workers and pile them beside the stan- 
dard weigher’s scale, keeping at the same 
time an account of the number of pieces that 
each lady files. 

The expert examines carefully the pieces 
laid aside by the others as' broken or 
marred, and those which in her judgment 
are good are given back to the lady to file, 
while the others are condemned and ulti- 
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mately remelted. After the standard weigh- 
ers have weighed up all the work it is 
made up into “drafts,” containing (in the 
case of double eagles) 1,075 ounces of 1,000 
pieces, or $20,000 each, the boxes are sent 
down stairs to the coiner’s weighing room, 
where their contents are again weighed and 
checked. 

When the ladies have finished their filing 
and the work has all been gathered, every 
particle of dust which may be upon the 
tables or about the respective’ seats is 
brushed into the drawer. Tuese filings are 
then emptied into a pan and passed through 
a sieve to remove any foreign substances. 
The filed blanks are also thoroughly shaken 


Rolling Room, showing Rolled Strips of Gold. 


in a box to remove any small filings or dust. 
The gross weight of all the boxes returned, 
including the filings, must equal that re- 
ceived in the morning, less a small percent- 
age lost in handling. 

The filings are saved in the coiner’s de- 
partment until the end of each quarter and 
then remeltec. The loss allowed is about 
one per cent of the amount of dust recov- 
ered. Practically that loss will be recov- 
ered from the carpet when it is burned. In 
1893 a carpet which had been in the ad- 
justing room for seven years was taken up 


and burned and there was recovered from’ 


the ashes $4,415 in gold and $23 in silver, 
which practically covered the entire gold 
wistage for that year and also a portion 
of the silver wastage. 


The account kept by the gatherers of the 
number of pieces that each lady weighs is 
to ascertain the number she is capable of 
filing, not that she has been given a cer- 
tain number and musi return them. The 
work is charged to the room in bulk and 
must all be accounted for before the ladies 
may leave the building. The record of num- 
ber of pieces adjusted by each worker is 
entered in a book for that purpose each day 
and an average struck at the end of the 
month of the number of pieces of different 
denominations handled by the individual 
adjusters. There is therefore an incentive 
to do not only rapid but accurate work, as 
a low average for several months might 


lead to dismissal when the force has to be 
reduced at any time. 

In gold the average number of pieces 
handled by each first-worker is about 950 
and the second workers re-weigh their work. 

In silver eighty boxes of dollars consti- 
tutes a day’s work for the room. One of 
these boxes is placed in front of each first- 
worker and when she is through with one 
she is given another until all are weighed 
and adjusted. The average number of dol- 
lars handled by each is about 4,000 in a day; 
on half dollars and quarters about 6,000 
pieces; and dimes about 10,000 pieces. 

The condemned pieces, such as lights, etc., 
in a day’s work of this character will some- 
times amount to about 1,000 ounces. The 
work in silver in this room varies very 
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slightly from that done in gold. Very little 
filing is done on dollars, and none on the 
smaller silver coins, they being adjusted 
by weight, and such as are not within the 
limit of toleration are condemned and re- 
melted. 

The blanks which have been proven of 
correct weight in the adjusting room are 
sent down stairs and taken to the weigh 
clerk of the coiner’s department, and are 
then ready for the milling machines. Into 
this machine the olanks are fed by hand 
through a vertical tube, and an automatic 


and raises the edge to protect the medallion 
work on the surface of the coin . 

The milled pieces are then taken down to 
the cleaning room and after that are an- 
nealed by heating to a cherry red. After 
this they are dipped in a solution of sul- 
phuric acid to clean and brighten them. 
The pieces are then thoroughly rinsed in 
boiling water and riddled in saw-dust to 
dry them, when they are ready for the 
press-room, in the case of silver. Gold 
blanks are placed in a heated copper recep- 
tacle and thoroughly dried with blankets. 


Anneuling Furnaces, Coiners’ Department. 


feeder carries them around at the rate of 
six hundred a minute. The blanks are 
caused to rotate in a horizontal plane in a 
groove formed on one side by a revolving 
wheel and on the other by a fixed segment 
of a corresponding groove. Each piece as 
it passes through the narrow groove is “up- 
set” by compression, that is, has its edge 
forced up into a border or rim. The object 
of milling is threefold: it corrects any vari- 
ation of the cutting machine or irregular 
filing by making the pieces perfectly round 
and all of a size to fit the milled collar on 
the press; provides metal for the scroll 
which runs around the inside of the coin; 


When brought to the press-room they are 
first carefully examined and any defective 
pieces taken out for remelting. Some may 
have small blisters or black spots or be 
otherwise defective as the result of their 
last annealing. 

They are fed by the pressman into the 
feeding tube in front of the press and an 
automatic pair of feeders takes each piece 
separately and deposits it on the lower or 
reverse die. The obverse die is fixed above 
on a double knuckle-joint, and this comes 
down and catches the piece in what is 
known as the “reeded” collar, while the 
piece is stamped and every mark made on it 
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on both sides and edge at the one stroke. 
The inner rim of the ‘“reeded collar” is 
fluted or reeded, and the planchet before 
being struck is slightly smaller than the 
collar, bu. the pressure of the dies causes 
the pieces to expand in the collar and takes 
from it the “reeding’”’ on the edge. The 
corrugations on the edges of the coins should 
not be called “milled” but “reeded” edges. 
The larger presses for twenty-dollar, ten- 
dollar and dollar pieces turn them out at 
the rate of one hundred pieces per minute. 
The smaller presses for five-douar pieces and 
subsidiary coin proauce from 125 to 135 
coins :°r minute. With the five presses all 


expert and in the twenty-five years he has 
held the position has handled over nine hun- 
dred million dollars without a piece going 
astray. He is at present handling over 
$600,000 daily; in fact he does that twice, 
delivering to the cashier in the morning and 
weighing what he receives from the presses 
during the remainder of the day. All the 
gold coins and dollars are counted by weight 
and the smaller silver coins are both count- 
ed and weighed. For counting the halves, 
quarters and dimes a counting board is 
used, one for each denomination. The board 
has a number of uat grooves arranged so 
that the boards for the halyct and quarters 


Draw-Bench in Coining Department. 


working on gold the capacity of this press- 
room is $450,000 per hour. 

After passing through the press the coins 
drop into a box below, whence they are re- 
moved and put up in boxes of $20,000 each 
in gold and $1.000 in silver, no matter what 
denomination they may be. After a box 
is full it is taken from below the press and 
the coins put into an “examining tray,” 
where the edges are very carefully examined 
to see that there are no “miss-feeds” or what 
are called “expanded” pieces. All being 
found perfect, the box is ready for deliv- 
ery to the chief weigher in the coiner’s de- 
partment. 

Through this. chief 
passes all the coin of the Mint. 


weigher’s hands 
He is an 


‘receipts have to be given. 


hold $250 each and the dime board holds 
1,250 pieces, or $125 in coin. By the proper 
handling of these boards only the proper 
number of pieces can remain upon them. 
By the method of counting the operator has 
tecome so skillful taat he can count a thou- 
sand dollars in dimes—10,000 separate pieces 
—in three minutes. In the small silver the 
weigher after counting the pieces on his 
counting board puts that “draft” from the 
board in a pan and weighs it. 

In all these operations in the coiner’s de- 
partment each room is responsible for what 
it receives and when taken to another room 
A strict check 
is kept in every room. The ingots, strips 
and planchets are weighed as they pass 
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from room to room. The large scale in the 
rolling room, which will weigh 3,000 ounces 
at once, will tip with a small scrap torn 
from the edge of a newspaper. All the rags, 
cloth, etc., used in cleaning and wiping are 
boiled, washed and saved, so as to eventu- 
ally recover any fine dust they may con- 
tain. 

Every morning what is called a “delivery” 
is made by the coiner to the superintendent. 
That is, the coiner delivers the coin made 
the day before in his department and it is 
placed in the vaults in the cashier’s office. 
A representative of the assay department, 
of the superintendent and of the coiner, at- 


Tables and Scales in Adjusting Room. 


tend to this, receipting to the coiner and 
bringing the sacks of coin on trucks to the 
cashier’s room, having received the super- 
intendent’s receipt therefor. All gold coins 
are put up in sacks of $5,000 and silver in 
sacks of $1,000, except dimes, which are 
placed in sacks of $500. Each sack on be- 
ing counted and weighed in the presence of 
the three representatives, is tied with a 
stout string and a lead seal stamped with 
the superintencent’s name and title secures 
it so if tampered with it will be known. 
The various operations having been com- 
pleted the superintendent of the Mint is 
now responsible for the coin. 

Prevoius to sacking the coin ten pieces 


are taken from each “draft” of $5,000 by the 
superintendent’s representative to be tested 
by weight, in order to see if the avrage 
coins are within tne limit of “tolerance.” 
This on twenty and ten-dollar pieces is 
half a grain and on five-dollar pieces a quar- 
ter of a grain. 

In all the coin transfers from the coiner 
to the superintendent one piece in each one 
thousand gold pieces and one in each two 
thousand silver pieces is reserved and sent 
quarterly to the Philadelphia Mint for the 
annual assay by the Commissioners. And 
fiom the first three deliveries of each week 
two coins are taken for special assay and 


sent to the Bureau of the Mint, Washington. 

All the debris from the coiner’s depart- 
ment, such as the strips from which the plan- 
chets have been cut, the scraps, con lemned 
pieces, etc., are weighed, accounted for and 
returned to the melters and refiner’s depart- 
ment to be remeited. Accurate account is 
of course kept of all this. 

The law limits the amount allowed for 
wastage by the operative officers in the 
Mint service; in the case of the melter and 
refiner to one-thousandth part of the gold 
and two-thousandth parts of the silver, and 
in the case of the coiner to one-half thou- 
sandth part of the gold and one-thousandth 
part of the si:ver delivered to each. In 
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ibe coiner’s department of the local Mint 
in the fiscal year 1899 the wastage on gold 
was only 6.88 per cent of his legal allow- 
ance, and 16.09 per cent of his legal allow- 
ance on silver. ; 

The experience of the service has shown 
that one-half the legal allowance would be 
ample to cover the necessary loss involved 
in the operations upon these metals. 

The system of accounts as kept at the 
Mint is somewhat intricate, and since the 
amounts involved are very large in the 
aggregate, absolute accuracy is required. 
For example, the monthly reports of the 
coinage of silver coin contain the weight 
in standard ounces, the cost value of the 
metal, and the nominal value of the coin; 
the difference between these two values be- 
ing termed the “seigniorage.’”’ To ascer- 
tain this value computation is made to the 
millionth of a cent, viz: Say the cost value 
of the silver is $0.81430455 per standard 
ounce, this is multiplied by the standard 
ounces contained in the amount of silver 
coin delivered, which will give the cost 
value of the silver therein. 

A.i the accounts of the different depart- 
ments pass through the bookkeeper’s office 
and it is therefore necessary for him to be 
cognizant of all transactions. These ac- 
counts are compiled by him and forwarded 
to Washington daily, weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly or annually, according to the nature 
of the reports. 

A separate account is kept of each metal, 
in standard ounces, and in the case of silver 
a separate account is kept of the operations 
under the several acts of Congress. Separ- 
ate accounts are likewise kept of the gold 
and silver coin, the amount of exchanges 
therein, and of payments made in silver 
change on gold deposits, it being required 
that the gold in each deposit shall be paid 
in gold coin and the silver therein in sil- 
ver coin. 

The “bullion fund account” is made up 
quarterly and contains a history of all the 
transactions of the Mint for that period in 
connection with the handling of the bullion. 
This account is first examined at the office 
of the Director of the Mint, Washington, 
and if found correct forwarded with his ap- 
proval to the Auditor for the Treasury De- 
partment, where the accounts and accom- 
panying vouchers are again examined, com- 
putations made and audited, and if found 
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correct the superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco Mint is advised that his accounts for 
such quarter have been settled. 

The following figures will show the great 
increase in the bullion fund of this Mint 
during the past fifteen years. July 1, 1885, 
the credit was $37,520,965.70. On July 1, 
1897, when the present superintendent, Mr. 
Frank A. Leach, was appointed, it was $54,- 
601,411.09; and on November 15th of this 
year it was $107,000,000. 

All disbursements for salaries, wages, 
and supplies are chargeable to the several 
departments of the Mint and then tabulated 
as to their nature. This is termed the “or- 
dinary account.” The several appropria- 
tions for such disbursements are termed 
respectively salaries of officers and clerks, 
wages of workmen, contingent expenses, 
parting and refining and coinage of silver 
bullion. These accounts are made up month- 
ly, forwarded to the Director, examined at 
his office, and if found correct forwarded to 
the auditor in like manner as the “bullion 
fund.” 

The various deposits of bullion are cred- 
ited to their respective localities and re- 
ports made monthly and annually, showing 
from whence obtained (State or country), 
the standard weight and value. An account 
of all worn and uncurrent United States coin 
deposited for recoinage is kept, which en- 
ables the Bureau of the Mint to ascertain 
the amounts withdrawn from circulation. 
A like account is kept of all foreign coins 
deposited and reports forwarded showing 
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country of coinage, weight, nominal and 
melted values. 

An account is kept of the “sweeps” ac- 
cumulated during the year. These sweeps 
are assayed by the assayer of the Mint and 
a certificate delivered by him to the super- 
intendent and operative officers, showing 
the quantity of metal contained in each lot. 
At various times during the year state- 
ments are prepared by the bookkeeper and 
forwarded to a number of refineries and 
smelting works throughout the United 
States showing the amount of gold and sil- 
ver contained therein, and asking for bids 
for purchase of the same. On receipt of 
the bids they are opened in the presence of 
the superintendent and operative officers, 
and, if found satisfactory, the sale is awarded 
to the highest bidder. The difference be- 
tween the Mint assay value of the sweeps 
and the amount obtained is charged either 
to the appropriations for parting and re- 
fining or contingent expenses, and the total 
paid into the “bullion fund account.” 

At the close of the fiscal year two offi- 
cials are detailed by the Mint Department 
to examine the accounts of the San Fran- 
- cisco Mint, weigh the bullion and count the 
coin on hand, and report the results of such 
examination to the Director of the Mint. 


Notwithstanding all the precautions and 
care there are what may be called irregular 
deficits in the bullion accounts of the Mints 
at San Francisco, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans and Carson. The sums are large and 
are still carried not only on the books of the 
respective Mints, but also on the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the United States as 
unavailable assets. They can only be writ- 
ten off by an act of Congress. The deficit in 
the San Francisco Mint amounts in the ag- 
gregate to $416,587, made up of several 
items. The first item of shortage in the 
bullion accounts of the San Francisco Mint 
occurred in 1856, when the then melter and 
refiner made a wastage of $153,327 in excess 
of his legal allowance. It was alleged on 
the trial that the chimney flue of the re- 
finery as constructed by the government 
was defective, permitting gold to escape by 
volatilization in undue quantity, and also 
that the assayer upon whose reports the 
value of the bullion delivered to the melter 
and refiner was determined was of unsound 
mind, and his assays were not reliable. So 
the government was “out” the sum named. 


Then in 1865, in a delivery of coin, the 
coiner charged the treasurer with $120,000 
in double eagles, while the cashier credited 
the coiner with only $100,000. There is lit- 
tie doubt that the coiner delivered to the 
cashier the $120,000, as it was shortly after 
discovered that the cashier was guilty of 
the embezzlement of other moneys from the 
Mint and absconded. So the government 
lost another $20,000. The third item is a loss 
in gold in the melter and refiner’s accounts 
in 1867 stated to be due to the fraudulent 
alteration of the assayer’s report by a 
clerk in the office of the treasurer of the 
Mint in increasing the fineness of gold of 
certain deposits. The clerk was, on trial, 
acquitted. The loss was $10,665. There 
was a small loss of $1,956 in 1866. 


The fifth item, annual assay coins for 
1865, 1866 and 1867, was sent to the Mint at 
Philadelphia for test as to weight and fine- 
ness by the annual assay commission, being 
expended on the request of the superintend- 
ent of the Mint at San Francisco, in the pur- 
chase of supplies for the San Francisco 
Mint, and the coinage accounts not being 
reimbursed by a transfer from the appropri- 
ation for incidental and contingent expenses 
for the sum of $21,962. Another deficit of 
$195,258 arises from the loss on sale of 
“sweeps” for a_ series of years’. prior to 
June, 1870, the wastage of operative offi- 
cers, though within the legal limit of al- 
lowance. The bullion fund should have 
been annually reimbursed for these items 
from the apppropriation for incidental and 
contingent expense. The seventh item is 
the amount claimed by the coiner to have 
been wasted in his gold operations from July 
1 to August 14, 1869; disallowed by the ac- 
counting officers on the ground that the 
wastage claimed was not a bona fide one. 

The expression is often heard that the 
government is at work coining up the “seig- 
niorage,” and it is well to understand the 
meaning of the term. “Seigniorage”’ is the 
profit on coinage made by the government 
equal to the difference between the cost of 
the bullion put in the coin and the nominal 
or face value of the coin. So where the 
metal in coin would sell as bullion for the 
same as the face value of the coin before 
melting, there would be no_ seigniorage. 
This is the case in the gold coins of our coun- 
try. 

But in the silver coin it is different. One 
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million ounces of silver will ccin about 
$1,300,000; and if the silver is purchased 
at 65 cents per ounce, or for $650,000, the 
difference is what constitutes the seignior- 
age. In all the United States Mints in the 
fiscal year 1899 the seigniorage on the coin- 
age of standard dollars was $5,520,145; on 
subsidiary coinage, $86,838; on minor coin- 
age, $690,575; and on recoinage of minor 
coins, $8,154, showing a nice little profit to 
the government for a year. | 

In fact the amount of earnings of the 
Mints and assay offices in the fiscal year 


different administrations to retain all the 
technical and skilled men in the different 
departments. During the old political 
regime, in other places, a clean sweep from 
cellar to garret has been made at each 
change of administration. But in the San 
Francisco Mint the skilled workmen have 
been kept and changes made only in the 
clerical and adjusting forces, and in the less 
important places. One man in the refinery 
department came here and helped establish 
the Mint in 1854, remaining employed until 
his death a few months ago. Another has 


Coin Presses and Milling Machine. 


1899 was $6,670,630, which included charges 
for parting and refining bullion, copper al- 
loy, melting, assaying and stamping charges, 
seigniorage, etc. The expenditure in Mint 
service were $1,554,718, so the net earnings 
for the year were $5,115,849. 

It can be truthfully stated that the San 
Francisco Mint makes coin at a less cost 
than any Mint in tne United States, not- 
withstanding that the men are paid a higher 
rate of wages than elsewhere, and many 
supplies are more expensive. This is largely 
due to the fact that the different superin- 
tendents have been men of high character 
who have felt a certain amount of responsi- 
bility in keeping up a good record in this 
respect. It has been the policy of all the 


been in the Mint forty-five years, and is the 
most successful gold ingot meiter in the 
United States, receiving the highest wages 
of any workman in the Mint. Another in the 
melting deposit room has been employed 
in the San Francisco Mint for thirty-seven 
years. The chief assayer has been in the 
assay department for twenty-nine years. 
The man who has charge of adjusting and 
repairing the balances and scales has been 
in the local Mint service twenty-four years. 
The officer with the title of melter and re- 
finer has occupied his position at the head 
of that department for twenty-seven years 
continuously, was in the Mint ten years be- 
fore that, and is still in harness. The re- 
ceiver, who has charge of the department 
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where all deposits are first received, has 
held his position continuously for twenty- 
six years. The foreman of the refinery has 
been in that department twenty-five years. 
The coiner’s assistant weigher has been in 


‘ the Mint service twenty-three years; the 


assistant coiner fourteen years; one of the 
computation clerks twenty years; the ab- 
stract clerk, a highly skilled computer, fif- 
teen years; the assistant to the chief ad- 
juster, nineteen vears; the assistant coiner 
fourteen years; bookkeeper sixteen years. 
There have only been two different book- 


truthfully that the present superintendent 
has lived up to the spirit of the civil ser- 
vice system thoroughly. There is a board 
of five civil service examiners at the Mint, 
who hold examinations at stated periods, 
and those on the “eligible” list prepared 
by them have the opportunity of appoint- 
ment in the order of percentage gained at 
the examinations, whenever vacancies occur. 
There are now 230 employes in the San 
Francisco Mint. 

There are four large vaults in the build- 
ing with a capacity of sixty million dollars 
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keepers since the establishment of the San 
Francisco Mint. Quite a number of the other 
employes, both men and women, have served 
in the San Francisco Mint from. ten toa 
twenty years. 

At present all the employes except the 
coiner, assayer, melter and refiner and their 
first assistants ,and the chief clerk and 
cashier, are under civil service. The merit 
system has resulted, in the opinion of the 
superintendent, in a great benefit to the 
service and more work is done with less 
employes. They now feel that their tenure 
of office depends on their attention to du- 
ties and good work instead of on the favor of 
some prominent official. It may be said 


in silver, and there are now in them over 
fifty-two million silver dollars in canvas 
sacks of $1,000 each. Another large vault 
will shortly have to be made. The assayer, 
cashier and receiver have also a vault, the 
coiner two, and the melter and refiner three, 
while a fourth is now being built for him. 
There are also in the building carpenter, 
machine and blacksmith shops, store room, 
etc. On the upper floor is a restaurant for 
the men so they may obtain their meals 
without leaving the building during work- 
ing hours. There is also a lady’s’ lunch 
room presided over by a stewardess. 
Seventeen watchmen altogether, not in- 
cluding door-keepers, are employed at the 
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Mint, twelve of whom serve at night. Of 
these latter eight are on duty inside the 
building and four outside. They have certain 
stations on the different floors and a specific 
round to make each half hour, ringing a 
bell to notify the man at the door that they 
have attended to their duty. Failure to hear 
the bell causes an investigation. In cer- 
tain of the rooms, like the refinery, no one 
watchman may go alone, but they must 
visit it in pairs. There is also a system of 
electric alarms throughout the building so 
every one may be notified in case anything 
is wrong at any point. This system is avail- 
able day and night. 

There are three conductors whose duty it 
is to show visitors through the Mint dur- 
ing the morning hours and explain the pro- 
cesses. Last year there were over 30,000 vis- 
itors. 

People often call tne San Francisco Mint 
the “Branch Mint,” but this is incorrect. 
The original Mint in this country was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1793. Those sub- 
sequently established were called branch 
Mints and their superintendents reported 
to the superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Mint. But in 1873 there was established 


under the Treasury Department of the 
United States a Bureau of the Mint, the 
head of which is called the Director of the 
Mint. At that time all the Mints of the 
country were placed on the same independ- 
ent footing, their respective superintend- 
ents reporting to the Director. So there are 
now no branch Mints. 


Since it was established in 1854 to the end 
of the fiscal year June 30, 1900, the San 
Francisco mint has coined $1,100,544,407 in 
gold and $161,338,308 in silver, a total of 
$1,261,882,715. 


In the first quarter of the present fiscal 
year the Mint has received thirty-three and 
three-quarter millions of dollars, a record 
unparalleled in the Mint’s history. Not long 
ago this would have been a good record 
for a full year. 


The first mint in San Francisco, which — 
commenced operations in 1854, was on Com- 
mercial street above Montgomery. The 
corner stone of the present Mint, corner of 
Mission. and Fifth streets, was laid on May 
25, 1870, and operations commenced in Oc- 
tober, 1874. The cost of site and building 
was $3,130,512,150. 


> 


THE Temple Dickens, which comes to us 

through the press of Doubleday, McClure 

& Co., is among 

the great tributes 

which have been 

A Tribute 

to Dickens. of Charles Dick- 

ens. The Temple 

edition, ever since 

the adoption of its present beautiful form, 

has stood for all that is lasting in English 

letters, and in presenting the works of 

Dickens from its press it is, so to speak, 

admitting the author of “David Copperfield” 

into the society of the great and placing the 

humanitarian of poorer Britain on the same 

shelf with Thackeray and at least within 
reaching distance of Shakespeare. 


paid to the genius 


The almost perfect books at hand—forty 
little volumes in all—stand not so much for 
the established greatness of Dickens as 
they do for the phenomenal revival of his 
works among English-speaking peoples. 
Whether that revival is deserved or not is 
a fertile ground for discussion. Undoubted, 
though, is the fact that Dickens at his worst 
was a bad stylist, or, still worse, no stylist 
at all. His English at i‘s worst was the 
English of the modern newspaper writer; 
his humor at its worst was opera bouffe; 
his tragedy, melodrama. For his comic 
turns he frequently resorted to a device 
which any intelligent city editor of to-day 
would discourage in his reporters, namely, 
bombast; and he was too often obliged to 
rely on the “property man” for the aid of 
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fire and thunder to produce an effect which 
a more subtle art would have suggested as 
effectively. 

So much for tne worst of Dickens—and 
is it not, in a measure, to his credit that he 
has survivea in spite of that worst? He 
has done an enormous quantity of work, and 
it is a question whether, with a cooler pen 
and an art less obvious, he would have left 
so much of love and spontaneity upon the 
pages that: he wrote. It looks to-day, in 
spite of everything, as though Dickens 
wrote for the heaven-born privilege of living 
after death; but if the public demand for 
his works be as great in 2000 as it is in 1900 
it will be for Dickens at his best that they 
will clamor; for the human nature too 
ideal not to be true; for the tragedy of a 
Sydney Carton whose author forgot for a 
time the business of play-acting and merged 
his genius in the fire of living greatness— 
the greatness of life itself. 

As to the present forty volumes, there is 
nothing but praise to be said. Each has a 
delectably colored frontispiece, most of 
which are done by F. C. Tilney, with several 
by W. C. Cooke and L. M. Fisher. On the 
whole, each volume is so exquisitely done, 
so convenient in size and so well printed 
as to make reading it a delight. 

(Doubleday, McClure & Co., new York; 
and J. M. Dent & Co., London.) 

IT is in “Idle Idyls” that Carolyn Wells 


sometimes writes 

and poems (for she 

sometimes whites 

More Jingles. the real thing) 
By Carolyn Wells. and has presented 
them in verse 

form. This last edi- 

tion, like “The 


Jingle Book,” “At the Sign of the Sphynx” 
and other earlier prints, is made up almost 
entirely of verses which have seen the light 
first in Eastern periodicals. But, unlike a 
mass of our magazine and newspaper verse 
which is ultimately collected in binding, 
many of the selections are well worth re- 
taining in this more permanent form; and 
while few soar toward ambition, fewer still 
in their little fiight fall short of wit. 

Miss Wells’ verse does that which the 
verse of a woman seldom dares to do—it 
dares to be funny. Her whimsical boldness 
still smacks strongly of the days when she 
was “Vivette” and “The Lark” was singing 
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together with the morning stars. There is 
a man’s stroke, for instance, in her lines 
“To Omar,’ where the Persian is slapped 
on the back with an unhesitating flippancy: 


“For there is vanity 
In your humanity, 
Else your urbanity 

Were but a flam; 
And the severity 
Of your austerity 
Proves your sincerity, 
Omar Khayyam.” 


As is unusual in the seemingly careless 
works of one who is “nae poet in a sense,” 
_liss Wells has planned her rhyme and line- 
schemes with conscientious precision. Of the 
ballade forms, in which the book abounds, 
this is especially true, bettbr care being ex- 
ercised than the letter demands. A quota- 
tion is here given from the “Ballade of Old 
Loves”: 

“Who is it stands on the polished stair, 
A merry, laughing, winsome maid, 
From the Christmas roses in her hair 
To the high-heeled slippers of crimson 
suede? 
a glance, half daring and half afraid 
Gleams from her roguish eyes downcast; 
Already the vision begins to fade— 
‘Tis only a ghost ot a Christmas Past.” 


Rhymes are these to set no Olympus on 
fire, but witty, natural, whimsical, melodi- 
ous, topical strains, free from sentimental- 
ity and like to tickle care with their roguish- 
ness, just as 
“The little ill wind that blows nobody good 

Came puffing along as fast as he could, 

And thought to himself as he wickedly 
blew: 

‘What mischief a little ill wind can do!’” 

“Idle Idyls,” by Carolyn Wells. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

TO supplement a poetical work with a 
defense or an apology is to own a weak- 

ness; and, by the 
same token, Henry 


An Echo Abbey would have 
ot the Classics. done more for his 
beautiful verse cre- 

ation, “Phaethon,” 


had he omitted the 
prose contention at the introduction. It 
is true that modern poetry based on the 
classics often calls for explanation, but so 
long as any heroic verse successfully tells 
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its own story the business of introduction 
fails. The work at hand takes its name from 
the first of three metrical tales and is a 
free translation from the familiar Ovidian 
myth of the sun-hero, and the text, though 
it digresses somewhat, deviates little from 
the Latin original. it is a translation—a 
gorgeously colored, nobly-swung translation, 
but a translation still, from the hero’s visit 
to the bright court of Apollo to his headlong 
fall from the chariot of the sun as he shot 
down from the brightness of heaven 


“And vanished in the night 
That, for a moment, he had iighted up 
With the trailed brightness of his blazing 
hair.” 


Superior in a way is one of the two 
metrical tales which follow. The scenes of 
both are laid in the Orient and their char- 
acters are Orientals. ‘“Verra,” the first, is 
easily the better of the two, being metric- 
ally sound and original in conception. 
Briefly, the poem deals with an Arabian 
prince who, too gentle to take vengeance 
upon his plotting younger brothers, flees 
from the side of his dying father and es- 
capes to the wilderness with his betrothed, 
“Veera.” The poem ends in mysticism, for 
in their wanderings the lovers find the Gar- 
den of Eden and partake of the Tree which 
afflicts the one with sudden age, the other 
with death. The lines are exotic and abound 
in eminently quotable passages such as the 
following: 


“Praise is the dust of perfume, which, if 
thrown 

Into the eyes of even noble men, 

Will blind them to the thrower’s plainest 
faults.” 


In the “Traitor,” which closes the book, 
Mr. Abbey has fallen considerably from the 
heights attained in the former pieces, both 
in text and matter. The last-named poem 
is in rhymed metre, and it is perhaps the 
form that is to blame for some of the au- 
thor’s gravest faults. His expressions are 
not all felicitous, and we cannot but sus- 
pect him at times of sacrificing the reason 
to the rhyme and twisting his English, 
clumsily for the same result. The idea, too, 
is somewhat far-fetched and melodramatic 
and leaves us asking just why such a work 


was written. The crudity of the last com- 
pares ill with the occasional nobility of the 
two foregoing poems. 

(Published by Styles & Kiersted, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Price, 75 cents. 

THE Childhood of Ji-Shib is not a book 
for juveniles, as the title might imply, 
but an ethnological 
study of an Ojib- 
wa pappoose and 
the conditions that 
surround him. Al- 
bert Ernest Jenks, 
the author, has already shown us that he is 
a close observer of the Indian and his kin, 
and the present work has done much to es- 
tablish our faith in his accuracy. Excellent 
iocal coloring is maintained throughout, and 
interesting facts about the aboriginal char- 
acter as manifested in the tribes about Lake 
Michigan are quaintly told. The book is, 
however, of more value as a scientific work 
than as a piece of fiction. 

THE latest and most inclusive book of 
college songs yet published is “Songs of 

All Colleges,” com- 

piled and arranged by 

The Newest David B. Chamberlain 

in College Songs. (Harvard) and Karl P. 

Harrington (Wesley- 

an). In fact, no pre- 

vious college collec- 

tion has published the songs of our younger 

universities, as this book has done. A score 

or more of colloges, from Harvard to Stan- 

ford, are represented in this volume. In 

addition are given in full the text of the 

older college songs which have become 

semi-classics: “Fair Harvard,’ “Gaude- 

amus Igitur,” “Forsaken.” California is 

represented in the rousing Stanford football 

song, “We'll Rush che Ball Along.” (Hinds 
& Noble, New York.. 

HE who gives a clean, fair account of 

affairs public in a factional form adapted 
to boys’ reading is 

doing a good work 

Juvenile for the younger gen- 

War Adventures. eration. That is 
what Edward Strate- 

meyer seems to have 

been doing pretty ef- 

fectively since the tangle of foreign compli- 
cations which have called us to arms so 
steadily in the past few years. Eight ju- 
venile stories, dealing with the Cuban, Phil- 


An Ethnological 
Child-Book. 


| 
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A Matter of Opinion. 


ippine and Anglo-Boer wars, have been is- 
sued in about the same number of months, 
and now, as a proof of the author’s industry, 
a ninth, “On to rekin,” is on the market. 
Like the rest, the last book is by no means 
ambitious; but, dealing, as it does, with the 
adventures of a boy in a history-making 
episode, it has its value. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


PLAIN instructions in “Hypnotism and 
Mesmerism,” by A. E. Carpenter, is a com- 
mon-sense treatise 
on a subject around 
which all the quack- 
ery in the world has 
peen webbed. With- 
out an attempt to ex- 
plain Mr. Carpenter 
tells all he knows about a science which he 
has practiced for thirty vears, citing in- 
stances and methods. The book makes no 
pretensions at any treatment other than the 
most condensed, but its very absence of 
detail makes it a valuable work to the lay- 
man who wishes an insight into the strang- 
est phenomenon which our age has discov- 
ered. 

(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Brief Work 
on Hypnotism. 
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Havelock Ellis, in a late essay on the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” finds 
that of the illustrious persons mentioned in 
the above work over half the number named 
in the professional classes are sons of 
clergymen. This proportion is undoubtedly 
enormously larger in Great Britain than 
in America, where the clerical and middle 
class is comparatively «mall. The book 
snows that the laboring classes of the Brit- 
ish Isles have furnished only 2 per cent of 
the great men. The strength of the British 
middle classes is also responsible, no doubt, 
for the deficiency. 


Joseph B. Gilder’s essay on “Easy Icono- 
clasm,” which appeared in the “Critic” for 
November, deserves mention among literary 
utterances for the force of its satire against 
critics who court notoriety through attacks 
on the mighty. “The surest way of at- 
tracting a man’s attention—and the easi- 
est—” says wir. Gilder, “is to slap him in 
the face.” Since no month passes but what 
the bones of some one of our great dead 
are exhumed and cast forth as unworthy, 
more articles along che same line of defense 
would be a wholesome physic to the world 
of letters. 


THE popularity .aat the music of Richard 
Wagner has attained to in the United States 
during the last dec-- 
ade will be a 
unique problem for 
the future histor- 
ian who attempts 
to teil just how it 
came about and 
why. Ten years ago Wagner was a joke 
who shared eminence in the comic prints 
with Dr. Mary Walker and “Beautiful S1ow.” 
To-day he is the one new vital dramatic note 
in operatic music that has set the pitch for 
the composers of all nations. The influence 
of Wagner on his art is the greatest and 


Under the Influence 
of Wagner. 


most immediate in the records of music. He 
has bred a new breed of opera singers; he 
has played the very deuce with all the tradi- 
tions of grand opera; he has compelled not 
oaly his own countrymen but the composers 
of France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy and 
even Spain to adopt the Wagnerian mode 
to some positive degree. And in this coun- 
try, which is remarxable for listeners to, 
rather than creators of music, he has finally 
outranked Verdi in popularity. Who shall 
explain it? 

Ibsen, for all that he is sequestered, local, 
specialized, has had something of the same 
influence over modern dramatists. Your 
Pinero is Ibsen diluted. Your George Ber- 
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nard Shaw is Ibsen Irished. But Ibsen 
is only an ingredient, whereas the poet- 
composer of Beyreuth is the final flavor, 
the absolute mould and the idiom. He has 
given to dramatic music a new idiom, and 
those who ridiculed it at first now employ 
it in the best of their own efforts. Without 
Wagner there would have been no “Aida,” 
and certainly no “Otello.” Without Wagner 
there would have been no “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” no “I Pagliacci,” no “La Boheme” 
and “Manon Lescaut.” So much for modern 
Italy. Without Wagner there would be no 
modern music in France. Long they denied 
him even a decent hearing, so great was 
the force of politics and prejudice. But 
there are Wagner societies in Paris to-day. 
“Sieguard,” reckoned a masterpiece by the 


greatest of raris critics, is merely Wagner | 


in French capsules. In Great Britain it is 
the same. Stanford’s Irish opera, “Shamus 
O’Brien,” is thoroughly Wagnerian in treat- 
ment. The United States have yet to pro- 
duce an opera worth talking about, but the 
vocal and orchestral compositions of Mac- 
Dowell, Damrosch and Mrs. Beale show the 
Wagenerian influence, just as the vivid com- 
positions of Tschaikowsky show it, in spite 
of the fierce Russian rhythm. The influence 
of Bach has long been credited as the great- 
est ever exercised over music by one man, 
but the influence of Wagner is even greater. 
He has not only created, evolved, unheard-of 
schemes in tone color; given the various in- 
instruments of the orchestra definite tonal 
and dramatic values; made the musical 
phrase illuminate, explain, magnify the po- 
etic phrase and increase the tension of the 
action, but he has destroyed nearly all of the 
old cant conventions and brought the oper- 
atic stage within the reason of the auditor 
who demands of theatrical presentations a 
sane illusion. First we ridiculed him, then 
we despised him and then we tolerated him; 
but now we have popularized him, made 
him indeed the God of music. 

Wagner used to spell ruin for an Amer- 
ican grand opera season. Now it is almost 
suicide on the part of the impresario to 
plan a repertory that does not include his 
works. Ten years ago the greatest singers 
of the world would not sing the softest note 
in “Tannhauser”; it would ruin their voices. 
Shown the part of Klizabeth in “Tanhauser,”’ 
Adelina Patti said: “Yes, very nice—for 
a cornet.” At the close of the nivre- 
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teenth century the great singers are the 
Wagner singers . Patti is all but a memory. 
Melba is limited. Indeed, it is only the mar- 
velous canary art of Melba that can gal- 
vanize the old-fashioned Italian opera into 
any semblance of life. 

But Wagner is dead. Weaker men will 
follow along his pathway, but who shall take 
up the work where he left off? The world 
needs a new composer. 

SINCE Thanksgiving day is past and the 
noises of football and frolic have subsided, 


No one is more narrow to-day than the 
average college man. Like the Roman of 
the Empire and the provincial Chinese, he 
sees the whole outside world as a jungle 
utterly given over to barbarians whose only 
function is to bask in the radiance of his 
splendor and to contribvte to his enjoy- 
ment. To us older men it would seem as 
though he had relegated to the class of 
“muckers” everybody whose B. A. did not 
happen to come from the college which he 
honors. The noises which make loud our 
thoroughfares on Thanksgiving day are not 
ali intended as complimevts to us dwellers 
of the city, but rather they are meant to 
snow that where the coll*ge lad is having 
his “good time” there must the outsider 
attend in wakefulness. 


it seems only hu- 
man that we catch 
ourselves inquiring 
if it is not, after 
all, with a feeling 
of thankfulness 
that we see the 
last of Thanksgiving. It is not as lusty 
young men, rioting in our exuberant selfish- 
ness, that some of us have come to dread 
the advent of Thanksgiving, but as the pil- 
lars of the community who have become 
somewhat “sot in our ways,” perhaps, that 
we vote one Fourth of July enough for one 
year and prefer to know that the young of 
our colleges are carrying on their revels in 
tne seclusion of their own college grounds. 
Allowances should, of course, be made for 
the youthful capacity for noise-lmaking, but 
should the sacred festival of the Pilgrims be 
set aside that the boys of our best citizens 
may offend us with their rioting? Thanks- 
giving partakes, to an extent, of the nature 
of a small festival, and many of the longer- 


The Game 
and the Day. 


* 


A Matter of Opinion. 


established Eastern universities have for- 
bidden football matches on Thanksgiving 
day. The Faculties of California’s two 
universities have undoubtedly taken a step 
in the right direction in decreeing that the 
intercollegiate matches of the future shall 
be played on the gridirons of Berkeley and 
Palo Alto. This, while it may make an ex- 
cellent sport a trifle less popular, will nev- 
ertheless diminish the annual evil attendant 
upon the game. The worse classes of the 
city will be kept separate from the col- 
legians on Thanksgiving day, the quieter 
citizens will be saved the annoyance of the 
head-splitting enthusiasm which is wont to 
fill the air after the big games, and the 
night of student intoxication on the streets 
will be only an unpleasant memory. Many 
of the boys whose greatest desire to-day is 
to impress us with the depths of their dissi- 
pation will think as we do when their college 
days are over and they have become citi- 

zens. 
WITH all its yellow enterprise and colos- 
sal circulation, the daily journalism of the 
day does not seem 


to fill its own 
is Modern sphere, to say 
Journalism nothing of not fill- 
Modern? ing the sphere of 


the weekly and 

monthly magazine, 
which in good faith it endeavors to do. The 
American dailies in their stretch for sensa- 
tion are worked under a high pressure that 
cannot last. 

Something must give way—something 
big that will explode the whole scheme. 
..tready the editorial is a thing of the past; 
it is voiceless and pulseless. The sound of 
the editor is not heard in the land. When 
big things are to be said on big subjects 
they are not in the eaitorial columns. They 
are “played up” as news, with scare heads 
and flash pictures. Reporting is no longer 
an impersonal occupation, for every reporter 
has or is furnished with an editorial opinion 
that is published as part of his news. There 
was a time when ten lines of solid editorial 
in a great daily had weight with the people, 
when it was to be feared or admired. To- 
day shrieking heads and red writing take 
its place—a page where ten lines would have 
done in the old days. In the chase for news 
and sensation a fictitious value has been 
placed on crime and scandal and gutter pol- 
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itics. A prize fight shares space with the 
death of a monarch. Everything is out of 
proportion. The circulation has been in- 
creased by an appeal to a class that has to 
be coaxed to read and takes no interest in 
the vital news and opinions of the hour. 
But there will be a reaction—or at least a 
division of speciaicies—so that one kind 
of a man will not be served at breakfast 
with a newspaper intended for another 
kind. That would be modern journalism. 

AT THE birth of the new century it is 
usual rather than banal that we should look 


about and wonder 
what our progeny 
will say about us. 


Magazines and news- 
papers are the docu- 
ments from which 
the future historian 
will work. They are our diary. They tell 
the tale. The first thing to dent the atten- 
tion of the historian of our manners will be 
the fact that the art of conversation died 
or went into a trance during the last of the 
Nineteenth Century. He will set us down 
on the whole as fresh and flippant, irrever- 
ent and rough; for we have rapidly done 
away with the social varnish cf our fathers 
—perhaps thereby revealing the man in his 
truest form, but at the same time not mak- 
ing him an inviting subject for poetry and 
romance. The daily pursuits of people of 
a hundred or so years ago are legitimate and 
picturesque material for even an opera that 
is written to-day. Will the music dramatist 
of the end of the Twentieth Century care to 
employ us in our habit and speech as the 
figures in his work? We think not—or at 
least hope so. We are practical and pro- 
gressive, we are not picturesque; we are 
not heroic in a aighly colored way. We have 
regulated life as the unions have regulated 
labor. We are irreverent, and _é cor- 
pulent of humor. There is nothing, nobody 
sacred against the great American Joke. 
Now, jokes are good things, and by way of 
them many of our saddest follies have been 
exposed and dissipated; but a nation that 
lives on jokes and business will neglect 
many of the finer opportunities. Our cen- 
tury (its latter part) will be listed by the 
historian as remarkable for its science, in- 
vention, commercialism and that peculiarly 
informal deportment which suggested this 
smail screed. 


The Manners of the 
Dying Century. 


Ohe Birth of Ghe Winds. 


By MAUD DUNKLEY. 


ITT] WAS the birth of the winds,— 

As they struggled on high 
4+ In the mighty, vast womb of heaven, 
Creation moaned with impatient sigh, 

“What offspring to us is given 
That will cause this voiceless life to cry, 
And the mists of earth to be riven?” 


‘Twas the birth of the winds,— 
First issued the north, 
And the universe stood in awe, 
As with blustering breath emerged he forth 
With the whirlwind’s thundering roar; 
And launched away on his boisterous path; 
Exultingly to soar. 


’T was the birth of the winds,--- 
Next, the summer breeze fanned 
And breathed itself into might, 
As warm and soft oer a southern land, 
It weltered in liquid light; 
Or, scorched with the heat of a tropic sand, 
Warmed the child of the northern night. 


‘Twas the birth of the winds,-- 
And when piercingly keen 
From the east a bitter blast blew, 
Creation shuddered, and sought to screen 
Itself as the hurricane grew; 
For he withere@ all in their freshest green, 
As, a baneful blight, he flew. 


’Twas the birth of the winds,--. 
When from out of the west 
Wafted the zephyr breeze free; 
All earth rejoiced in its balmy rest, 
Its moist soft breath of the sea; 
Declaring the younger wind was the best 
As it floated o’er town and lea. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of cod-liver oil is the means of life, and enjoyment of life to 
thousands: men women and children. 

When appetite fails, it restores it. When food is a 
burden, it lifts the burden. 

When you lose flesh, it brings the plumpness of health. 

When work is hard and duty is heavy, it makes life 
bright. 

It is the thin end of the wedge; the thick end is food. 
But what is the use of food, when you hate it, and can’t di- 
gest it? 

Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver oil is the food that makes 


you forget your stomach. 


We'll send you a little to try. if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, 


New York 
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The World’s Standard 
for thirty years. 


It cleanses, preserves, 
beautifies and whitens 
the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and sweetens 
the breath. 


Put up in neat tin boxes, 
itis perfectfor the dress- 
ing table and ideal for 
traveling. No powder to 
scatter, no liquid to spill 
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25c at all druggists. 


PROPRIETORS: 
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ET Macbeth’s «pearl 
top” and ‘pearl glass” 
lamp-chimneys; they are 
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against heat; they do not 
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They are clear, trans. 
parent, not misty. Look at 
your chimney. How much 
of the light is Jost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little 
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chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
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A QUESTION OF TIME 


is always truthfully answered by an 


ELGIN 


—TZhe World’s Standard. 


Its figures never lie. Its hands point out the proper hour with never- 
failing accuracy. Consult an Elgin for the time. Consult your jeweler for an 
Elgin. He will tell you of its quality—prove to you its beauty, guarantee its 
durability. Made in various sizes and styles and sold at prices within the reach 
of everyone. A most fitting holiday remembrance. wate 


engraved on the works—fully guaranteed, 
Send for free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch.’’ 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - Elgin, il. 


if Norny’s Preserving Powder is used. A harmiess prepara- 
tion, endorsed by thousands of housewives who have used 
Good Things it for preserving of all fruits and tomatoes. Good in Soups, 
Cider, Mincemeat, etc. a 
Never ~ oil Restores badly spoiled fruits or tomatoes. Price, 35 cents 7 
p 9 per box. Circulars for the asking. Address, ZANE, NORNY 4 

& CO., P. O. Box 868, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1869. . 


PAINLESS = PERMANENT 


We addicted to OPIUM, 
MOR UDANUM, or 4 drug 
habit Treatment, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. ¢ 
Contains Great Vital Principle heretofore ¢ 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
cially Physicians. ST. JAM 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EASY HOME CURE 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. MONTHLY. 
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Whore 


| Reputation based on merit. Something solid to stand ‘on. 


The Graphophone Grand, $150. 
The Home Grand, $100. 
The Columbia Grand, $50. 


Other styles of graphophones from $1.50 up. 


Columba Records are Superb 


“Best at all points.’ Loudest, Clearest, Smoothest, Greatest 
Variety, Cheapest. Small Records, 50 cts. each, $5 per doz. 
Grand Records, $1 each. You can make your own Records on 
the Graphophone. Write for latest catalogue and record list. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 


Dept. 14 
New York, 143-145 Broadway San Francisco, 125 Geary Street : 
Retail Branch, 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway) Baltimore, 110 East Baltimore Street 
Chi , 88 Wabash Avenue. Buffalo, 313 Main Street 
Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut Street St. Louis, 720-722 Olive Street 


Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
London, 122 Oxford Street W. Paris, 34 Boulevard des [taliens. g Berlin, 65-A Friedrichstrasse: 
x In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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. WE RECOMMEND... 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


They can be had of every High-Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


LeCOUNT BROS., 
San Francisco 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


San Francisco 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
San Francisco 


- | H. S. CROCKER & CO, 
§=SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 
I-NOOR TRACING CLOTH 


Like the Kob-4-noor Pencils, the FINEST EVER PRODUCED, and will be pr by every 
Architect and Draughtsman 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH American Representative-|[ RVING P, FAVOR 
Vienna and Londc= 409 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sewing Machines 

1 hest Perfection 
STANDARD PATTERNS 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near Gth, South Side 


DEAFNESS | 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention — 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not Born deaf. Invisiblein the | 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send | 
for Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. FINLAY, 529 


Francisco. CURED 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTITILY. 


= Delightful after shaving. Sold 
or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Get Mennen’s (the original! ). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
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DO YOU WANT THIS SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING BEFORE THE PRICE IS ADVANCED TO $10.007 
A beautiful and valuable gift for birthday, wedding and Christmas? 


~ 


COPYRIGHTED 


PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER. BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H. B. HALL JR 


and took 12 years to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving ‘Battle of 
: It cost $50,000.00 Gettysburg.” It was begun within 48 hours after the Battle, by Colonel. 
Bachelder, the historian and military topographer of the United States Government for. this Battlefield, to whom 
was voted $50,000 by Congress for his services. 1,000 officers including 47 general«, who werein this Battle 
met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details offthis picture, thus insuring absolute accuracy. The 
whole Battlefield, 5 miles long and 5 miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the original, which we offer for 
a short time at such a sacrifice. The figures of the men and horses and other details in our original steel are 50 
times as large as shown in the above reproduction, which gives only a faint idea of the beauty and grandeur of 
the original. It isso realistic that one can easily imagine the roar of cannon and the movement of the soldiers. 
t 160,000 men were engage’ in this Battle, and are represented and located in this picture. In a short time evers 
owner of this engraving will hold it at many times the present price—which we will quadruple as soon as itis 
introduced. Generals Meade, Hancock, and Longstreet said: “It is correct in landscape and the posit'on of 
| troops.” Captain Long and Luther Minnigh. the official guides for the Battlefield, say: “‘It is historically correct 
b, in all ite features, and is the most beautiful, interesting and accurate war picture in the world.” A noted educator 
ii writes: “It should hang on the wall of every Home and School toinspire patriotism in the young.’’ With each 
i engraving we send an outline Key giving 200 references, showing locations of the Generals, Corps. Divisions 
i Rogumonts, Companies, Cavairy, Infantry, and Artillery at time of Pickett’s charge. Size of steel engraving, 24x43 
nches. Only a few will be sold at this low price. 


F Original selling price of engraving $100.00 | Fill Out This Coupon and Mail To-Day. Date——————1900 
i it would be a great bargain at 25.00 te HISTORICAL ART .77 Dept. 0. M., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Special price, on easy payments 5.00 ass. Enclosed find $1.00. Send me express paid Bachelder’s 
i steel engraving, “Battle of Gettysburg.” If as represented I 
q Special price, cash with order 4.50 | agree to pay $1.00each month until the balance $4.00. is paid. If 
“TI paid $100.00 for this engraving some 
i years ago. It is worth 
Warranted for Ten Years—SOQHMER AGENCY 


WE RESTORE SICHT! 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 
Mailed Free. ; 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


A Christmas Gift of Sight to Father, Mother, Aunt, Sister, Brother or Friend. - 


xii In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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WHY DOES CRESOLENE CURE ? 


Because when vaporized it kills the germs of disease. 
Laboratory tests show that. Because this powerful germ- 
icide, being vaporized, is breathed in by the patient 
whether awake or asleep, for hours at atime. Thus the 
seat of disease is treated as it can never be by internal 
medication, 

Hundreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed forit. Write for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


>“ WE THE BUTTON 


>= THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
——= HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 


Catalogue 
free. 


CUSHION 


SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 
LOOK 


GrorGceE Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Established Over Sixty Years. 


Alcool de Menthe 


RICOLES 


It quenches thirst and purifies 
the water; relieves HEADACHE, 
STOMACH ACHE, INDIGESTION, 
DYSENTERY and CHOLERA MOR- 
BUS; is a protection against 
épidemics; also most excellent for 


the Teeth and the Toilet. 


Insist on the name de RICQLES. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EK. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. 8., New York 
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The Chicago, $35 


An Honest Machine 


at an Honest Price! 


Read this from “The Household,” Boston, 
July, 1900. 

“Wo havo been using “Tho Chicago” type- 
writer and cortainly find many fine points in 
§ this now machino which are far in advanco of @ 
the oldstyles. It has every advantage of theft 
old typewriters and several cssenti points # 


— 


which cannot bo found in any other.” 


Visible Writing. 


if Write us for 
j address of our 
nearest agent. 


| Chicago Writing Machine Co., Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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‘© A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”— Y. Evangelist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 18644. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


A Necessity To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 


The publishers of THe Livine AGE take special pleasure 
in announcing Three Attractive Serials. Weinrich Seidel’s 
story ‘HE TREASURE, translated for THE Livinc AGE by Dr. 
Hasket Derby, was begun in the numberfor October 6. It will 
be followed by A Paristan HOUSEHOLD, a clever story of 
Parisian high life by Paul Bourget, translated for THE Liv1nG 
AGE by Mary D. Frost; and by Edmondo de Amicis’ striking 
autobiographical sketches, MEMORIES OF My CHILDHOOD AND 
ScHOOL-Days, translated for Tur Livinc AGE fromthe Nuova 
Antologia. These serials are copyrighted by Tur Livine AcE | 
and will appear only in this magazine. 


Eac.a Weekly Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages, 

In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important 
contributions to the periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent, trom the weighty 
articles in the quarterlies to the light literary and social essays of the weekly literary 
and political journals. Science, politics, biography, art, travel, public 
affairs. literary criticism and all other departments of knowledge and discussion 
which interest intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 


Each Number Contains 

A short story and an instalment of a serial story; and translations of striking 
articles from French, German, Italian and Spanish periodicals are made express- 
ly forthe magazine by its own staff of translators. 


Once a Month a Special Supplement Number 
Presents readings from the most important new books, editorial notes on books 
and authors, and a list of books of the month. 


In Quantity as well as Quality, 

THE LIVING AGE invites comparison with other magazines, being in this 
regard the equal of any two literary monthly publications in the country. It gives its 
readers annually about 3,500 pages. 

THE LIVING AGE has ministeredfor over fifty-six years to the wants of a 
large class of alert and cultivated readers, and is today perhaps even more valuable than 
ever to those who wish to keep abreast of current thought and discussion. 

Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers 15 cents each. 


FREE! UNTIL THE EpITION 1s ExHAUSTED there will be sent, 

on request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE con- 
taining Heinrich Seidel’s story, THE TREASURE, as above, to each 
New Svusscriser for 1901. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, . 
P. O. Box 5206. Boston. 
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LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


A Seasonable Suggestion—A 
gift of never ending usefulness 
and a constant pleasant re- 
minder of the giver. 


Your choice of these popu- 
lar styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


of other makes, for only 


Try It a week. If not suited 
we buy it back, and offer you 


$1.10. Wearewillingtotake 
chances on you wanting to 


we know pen values, you wil 
when you own one of these. 


Finest quality hard rubber 
holder, 14k. Di 
Gold Pen, any desired flexibility 


in fine, medium or stub, and J 


the only perfect ink feed. 


One Pen Only tooneaddress | 


on this special offer, by mail, 


postpaid on receipt of $1.00, | 


(registration 8c. extra.) 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this pen, if le has not or won’t 


m get it for you (do not let him 


substitute an imitation, on 
which he can make more profit) 
send his name and your order 
to us, and receive free of 
charge one of our Safety 
Pocket Pen Holders. 


Remember— There is no 
“Just as good” asthe Laughlin, 
insist on it, take no chances, 


Address— 


} LAUGHLIN MFG, CO, 


269: Leughiin Block, 
DETROIT, - MICHICAN, 


iamond Point 3 


my, your Silverware 

is reasonably se- 

; cure from mid- 

night dangers. 

The only abso- 

lute security 

against the day- 

light danger of 

scratching or 

wearing when 

cleaning is by 
using 


SILVER 0 


that insures the highest degree of brilliancy 
without the least detriment in any form, 


A 


Tral quantity for the asking. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
It’s Sold Everywhere. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


The Vitaphone 


Is an Ideal Entertainer. 
The tones produced are softer and true to na- 
ture; no nasal tones. The Vitaphone is made in 
two styles: 
Style A, $15, Complete. Style B, Grand, $25 Complete 


Records 50c. each, or $5.00 per doz. 


Nothing Amuses 
Better Everyore. 
fora Young 
Christmas and 

Gift. Old. 


Send your name and address, and we willsend youa 


handsome pamphlet describing the Vitaphone. 
KOHLER & CHASE, Musical Merchandise 
26-30 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 


In writing t advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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The Nevada National | | California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company. 


Corner California and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco. 


Bank of San Francisco 


CAPITAL PAID UP $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS....... 1,029,298.74 
ISAIASW. HELLMAN - - - - _ President 
JOHN F. BIGELOW Vice-President 
I. W. HELLMAN, Jr. - Second Vice-Presiden; 


W. McGAVIN - Assistant Cashier 


NEw YORK CORRESPONDENTS — American Exchange 
Bank: Importers’ and Traders’ Nationa) 
n 
LoNDON BANKERS—Union Bank of London, Limited. 
Paris BANKFRs—Credit Lyonnais. 


Letters of Credit Issued Available 
in all parts of the world. 


DrrEcTors—John W. Mackay, James L. Flood, Lewis 
Gerstle, Isaias W. Hellman, Henry F,. Allen, C. De 
Guigne, Robert Watt. Levi Strauss, I. W. Hellman, 
Jr., H. L. Dodge, John F. Bigelow. 


Established 1852. 


Wells, Fargo & Co., 
Bank, 


San Francisco. Cal. 


JOHN J, VAL Presiden! 
HOMER &. KI NG - - - - - Manager 
H, WADSWO RTH - - - - Oashier 
F.L. LIPMAN - - Assistant Cashier 
H. L. MILLER - - - Second Assistant Cashier 


BRANCHES--New York, Salt Lake, Portland. Oregon. 


London Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILs, & Co. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Clore of Business, July 31, 1900, 


Assets 

Stocks ‘and Werrants 1,261 290.47 
Real Estate 1,231,914.57 || 
Miscellaneous Assets......... "9,205.58 
Due from Banksand Bankers 1,111,501.91 

$17,091.214,18 

Liabilities - 

Capital, paid up.. $ 500,000 00 
5,750,000.00 
Deposits, Banks and Bankers. . 1,084,015.95 
Deposits, Individual... 7,830.302.60 


$17 ,091,214.18 


A general banking business transacted. Domestic 
and Foreign exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ and 
commercial credits issued, availablein all parts of the 
world. Correspondence Invited. 


Transacts a general banking, trust and 
safe deposit business; is authorized by law 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator, 
guardian, etc. 

Wills drawn and taken care of without 
charge. 

Interest is allowed on open accounts sub- 
ject to check and on certificates of deposit. 

Savings deposits received and the usual 
savings bank rates of interest paid. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
To rent at prices ranging from $5 pcr 
annum upward, according to size, and 
valuables of all kinds are stored at low 
prices. 


DIRECTORS—J. D. Fry, James Tread- 


| well, F. W. Lougee, Henry F. Fortmann, 


R. D. Fry, A. D. Sharon, J. Dalzell Brown, 


ee ae Hedger, Walter J. Bartnett, T. J. Hay, 


F. A. Wickersham. 

Officers—J. D. Fry, president; R. D. Fry, 
vice-president; J. Dalzell Brown, manager; 
E. E. Shotwell, secretary; James Conning, 
assistant secretary. 


~The Anglo-Californian 


Bank, Limited, 


N. E. corner Pine and Sansome Sts. 
Head Office—18 Austin Friars, London, E. C. 


Authorized Capital - $6,000,000 


Subscribed 3,000,000 
Paid-Up - 1,500,000 
Reserve - - 700,000 


Agents at New York—J. & W. 


| 


Seligman & Co., 213 Broad St. 


The bank transacts a general 
banking business, sells drafts, 
makes telegraphic transfers, and 
issues letiers of credit available 
throughout the world. Sends bills 
for collection, loans money, buys 
and selis exchange and bullion. 
Ign. Steinhart, P. N. Lilienthal. Mgrs. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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OLDEST 


INSURE 


TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


LARGEST and Life, Eadiiepent, Accident 


BEST 


ana EEMployer’s Liability 
Insurance A! Forms 
% 


Health Policies 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 


Assets, 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses and 
Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900. 
- = $29,046,737.45 In $1,286.228.89 


Liabilities, ~ 24,926,280.61 Inc. in Reserves(both depts.) 1,128,534.12 
Excess (3% % basis) 4, 120,456.84 Premiums,Int. & rents, 6 mo. 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President 


C. DUNHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. MESSENGER, AcTuarRy 
E. MORRIS, SECRETARY E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t oF AGENCIxsS 


xvii 


Ven 
of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a cen- 
tury's experience, dealing directly 
with the women of the family all over 
the world, is unique, and stimulates a 
worthy pride. Tue Stncer Manv- 
FACTURING COMPANY aims to main- 
tain its well-earned reputation for fair 
dealing during all time. It is perma- 
nent, its offices are in every city of 
the world, and parts and supplies for 
its machines can always be easily 


obtained. 


Sold on Instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing Machine Makers for the World.”’ 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE | OLD VIOLINS 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. | 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, | 
rt, and Elocution, | 
For Catalogue address the l'rincipal. Reopens Aug. 6. 


Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 


THAN Sentences written 
S H O R in an hour by the 
PERNILN, non-shad- 
ing, non - position, connective vowel method, 

Highest World’s Fair award. Taught by mail, Self-— 
Instructor, $2.00. FREE LESSON and circulars. | 


Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS 
Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Manufacturing OtAtIONEY | 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Send your Magazines tome Telephone Main 614 


DENTS 
Toothache Gum, 


StOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY... 
A CHEWING GUM.® 


HOW TO USE IT: 


Clean cavity of tooth, and pres: firmly 
into it a pieceof theGum. If nocavity, @ 
apply to the gum as a plaster. At all | 
druggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


We have just issued a beautiful catalogue of our 
collection of Rare Old Violins, with cuts of the most 
valuable violins in the world. If you are interested 
in these instruments, and will send us your name 
and address, we will mail you one free of charge. 
This is the Finest Collection West of Chicago. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


San Frenc'eco 


Baby 


iS ADVENTURES. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
By Fannie E. Ostrander. ; 
Designs bY R. W. HIRCHERT. 
Rollicking Rhymes and Dashing 
Pictures. 100 Colored Plates. ‘ 
12 colors used through the book. 4 
The delight of the little onesand ¢ 
the big ones too. Here are describ- ¢ 
ed the capers of the GosLInG, the 
Cat, the Clown, the Lion, the Pig, 4 
the Hindoo, the Chinaman, the 
Maiden Fair, the Little Darky, the ‘ 
Monkey, the Kits—and dozens of 4 
, other actors in this brilliant little ¢ 
jrama. Large oblong, quarto, ¢ 
« 11x9% inches. Covers in four colors, fancy 
wrappers, in a box, $1.25. Sold in all Book 4 
Stores, or mailed direct. 


LAIRD & LEE, 263 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO § 
0000000000000: 


PHOTO BROOCHES . . 


Wholesale and retail manu- 
facturers. All kindsof Photo 
Jewelry, Noveltics and But- 
ton Framcs. Portraits on 
Watch Dials, Ivory, Gold, A@ 
Porcelain, etc. 
free, Transparent Water Colors 
for all kinds of Photo Papers. {@ 
No medium required. Bricht ® 
and permonent. Send $2.00 for Wi 

set of ten colors, in tubes and 


a “a 


thinner. 

Full printed instructions, 
Mention the OVERLAND. Ad- 
dress MINIATURE PORTRAIT 
CO., 933 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


Sma! lest, Fastest, 


NEW YORE. 


George Goodman 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


Artificial Stone 


| (Schillinger’s Patent) in all its branches. 
Sidewalk and garden walk a specialty. 


Office--307 Montgomery St., Nevada Block, 
San Francisco 


Pacific Towel Co.’ 
Telephone No. 1780 Cal. 
@&O. MOORE, - - Proprietor 
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523 MARKET ST 
ofa FRANCISCO, 
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Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
23 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, 
$1,000,000 $300,000 


HELAN <= e - President 
PHY ° First Vice-President 
JOHN A. HOOPER- - - 


Second Vice-President 


Cc. B. HOBSON Assistant Cashier 
Murphy 
James D. Phelan s.G.M Hooper 


Charles S. Neal james {Donald Jas. Me Moffitt 


Frank J. Sullivan 


interest Pald on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 


BONESTELL & CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Buswell Company 


Bookbinders 


establishment that is perfect. The certainty 


Weekly Papers and Peri- 
odicals of Every Description. Mail Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 
Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 


536 Clay Street 


Binding and Matlin 


HAVE YOUR OVERLAN. D BOUND 


Send the six numbers of any volume to 
this office and we will bind then, 
Postage on Bound Volumes, 25 cents 


Che Overland Donthly Pub. Co. 


50S Montgomery St., Sea Francisco 


Ferry's Seeds are 
known the country over as 
the reliabloc Seeds that 
can be bought. Don't save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the harvest. 

1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Old Book Store .# 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


| Special attention given to Literature published 


A DALY 


on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. PF. 
H. CURRAN 


Realizing how large a number of our 
readers at the present time are interested in 


and desirous of obtaining the very best of 


tonsorial work, it is a pleasure to write of an 


of absolute cleanliness and comfort at the 
SANITARY shaving, shampooing, hair-cut- 
ting, and bathing Parlors in the California 
Ilotel, Bush Street, near Kearny, since Louis 
Frick became manager, is worth more than 
passing notice. All tools and articles used 
upon and by customers are THOROUGHLY 
STERILIZED DAILY by the use of a Lilly 
patent Formaldehyde Sterilizer, rendering 
disease by contagion impossible. The per- 
fumes and powders used are the finest that 
are imported, and a trial will cause you to 


send your cup and outfit there. 


BUCHANAN BROS. 


Hardware, Woodenware 
and Articles of House- 
hold Convenience « « « « 


609-611 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Goodyear’s 
Mackintoshes_ 


and RAIN COATS | 
For Men | 
Women | 
and Children 
Rubber | 
“Why in the world don’t a man like Jones 
Goods get down to business methods when he can 


© Every Description. | buy an American Typewriter for $11? Does 
| he think I’m running a puzzle department? 

GOODYEAR The American Eleven Dollar Typewriter 
| is as well made as the highest-priced ma- 

RUBBER CO. | chines, but more simple. It has stood the 
test of time. Seven years without a com- 
R. H. PEASE, President | petitor. 33,000 in use. Catalogue and sam- 
73-75 First St. | ples of work free if you mention Overland 


Portland, Or, Monthly. 


573, 575,577 and | - 
379 Market Street, | ‘*merican lypewriter Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. | F. A. Marrgiort. Pacific Coast Agent. 
5% Kearny street, San Francisco. 


The 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Murdock Press 


Tooth 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
for over a quarter of a century. | 


HERRMANN & CO, 


THE HATTERS 
328 Kearny Street, Near Pine | 


¢Entinze But_pinc) 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
» ON THE COAST. . 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE ti 
xxil i In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 4 


| Saas 
| A 
| 
2a 
| 


owner of a celebrated ostrich farm uses 
a) Ivory Soap exclusively in the delicate pro- 
SEY) ) cess of cleansing ostrich plumes when taken 

\ from his birds and when they become soiled 
a4 by wear. He says that no other soap im- 
parts such luster and finish to the natural whiteness 
of the ostrich feathers. The vegetable oils of which 
Ivory Soap is made fit it for many special uses 
for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
99444 PER CENT. PURE. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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